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ABSIDE, XXIV:3, 1960. 


2551. Gonzalez Salas, Carlos. ‘Tres libros y tres autores discutidos: 
Graham Greene contra Mejico,” pp. 358-361. Graham Greene’s The 
Lawless Roads is unjust, unilateral, and full of generalizations, as well as 
the result of a hasty trip through Mexico. Greene complains about and 
attacks almost everything in the country. At another time and under 
other circumstances Greene’s reactions to Mexico might have been 
different. (In Spanish) 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XI:1, September 1960. 


2552. Blumenthal, Walter Hart. “Spurious Shakespeare Portraiture: No 
Authenticated Likeness Known,” pp. 4-12, 13-18. An examination of 
the supposed portraits of Shakespeare indicates that the “entire presen- 
tation of Shakespeare portraiture confirms in its fakery the same spurious 
attribution that pertains to the plays and to the life of the challenged 
playwright.”” (Many of the portraits of Shakespeare are reproduced in 
the article and data are provided to show their spuriousness.) 


, XI:3, November 1960. 


2553. Mackaness, George. “Hunted Down: A Dickens Link with Ameti- 
ca,” pp. 6-10. Biographical data are presented concerning Thomas Grif- 
fiths Wainewright, “artist, man of letters, dandy, forger, poisoner and 
convict of Van Diemen’s Land.” Charles Dickens met Wainewright 
when the latter was in prison. Though Dickens uses Wainewright in 
Hunted Down, some fictional details confuse the story of Wainewright’s 
life. Hunted Down was first published in the New York Ledger; Waine- 
wright appears in the novel as Julius Slinkton. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXV:5, June-July 1959. 


2554. Hanstein, George. ““CSMF Condensed Annual Report May 1958 
to April 1959,” pp. 26-27, 40. A “Bibliographical Index” of Americana- 
Germanica is being prepared by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 
The years 1954-1956 of the annual bibliography in American-German 
Review have been processed (2,088 cards). Other years, beginning 1941, 
are partially completed or planned. 


2555. Cunz, Dieter, ed. “Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1958,” 
pp. 31-38. 


, XXV:6, August-September 1959. 


2556. Schlag, Wilhelm. ‘‘Austro-American Cultural Relations,” pp. 12- 
13. While renouncing any role in world politics other than that of a 
“stabilizing factor,” Austria has not hesitated to enter into cultural re- 
lations with all nations. Cultural relations with the United States have 
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been particularly close since 1945. American hl are regular fare at 
Austrian theaters. Einen Jux will er sich machen, by Johann Nestroy, 
was an Austrian contribution to American theater as the basis of Thorn- 
ton Wilder's The Matchmaker. American language and literature are 
regular parts of the curriculum of Austrian Universities and Mittelschulen. 


2557. Riley, Thomas A. “Teachers and International Good Will,” pp. 
14-15. The cultural affairs division of the American consulates in Aus- 
tria is helping teachers of English in Austria become acquainted with 
American culture. Part of the program consists of introductions to Ameri- 
can authors, such as Twain, Frost, and Thomas Wolfe, by Americans in 
the Foreign Service and by visiting American professors. 


2558. Pusey, William Webb, III. “American Literature as Viewed in 
Germany, 1818-1861" (rev.-art., Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer), p. 38. The 
book reflects careful and painstaking scholarship. Through the German 
periodicals Blatter fir literarische Unterhaltung and Magazin fir die 
Literatur des Auslands, the author traces the history of the reception of 
American literature in Germany from early indifference (“little was ex- 
pected from the new world’’) to an attraction to the youthful vigor of 
American literature, despite a frequently repelling crudeness found in it. 
The general reaction was often more generous and appreciative than 
that of the British journals from which much of the information on 
American literature was obtained. 


, XXVI:1, October-November 1959. 


2559. Helm, Johannes. “In Memory of Stephen Crane,” PP. 16-17, 36. 
Badenweiler (Germany), the town where Stephen Crane died, planned 
to hold a memorial service on the anniversary of his death, June 5, 1960. 
America House in Freiburg im Breisgau is cooperating in the Baden- 
weiler celebration. An attempt is being made to establish a memorial 
in the town. Maggie, A Girl of the Streets, was translated into Ger- 
man under the title Maggie, das Strassenkind (1897). Other German 
translations are Manner in Boot und andere Erzahlungen (Benno 
Schwabe, Basel) and Das Blaue Hotel (Albert Langen-Georg Miller, 


Munich). 


, XXVI:2, December 1959-January 1960. 


2560. Krumpelmann, John T. “Schiller’s Rehabilitation of Jeanne — 
d’Arc,” pp. 8-9, 38. Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans went directly against 
the traditional characterization of Joan of Arc as a witch exemplified in 
Shakespeare (1 H.VI.) and Voltaire (La Pucelle). The direct role of 
Schiller’s play in the genesis of Twain’s Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc (1896) has never been investigated. It is probable, however, 
that as early as 1878 Twain had met Bayard Taylor, the American lec- 
turer on Schiller. Diary entries also indicate that the play had been read 
in Twain’s family circle. Another American, George Henry Calvert, 
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wrote Joan of Arc, A Narrative Poem (1866) and the blank verse The 
Maid of Orleans, An Historical Tragedy; both echo Schiller. Percy 
MacKaye’s Jeanne d’Arc (written after 1899, staged in Philadelphia on 
October 15, 1906) also shows study of Schiller. 


2561. Anonymous. “‘Austrian Honor for Thornton Wilder,” p. 35. 
Thornton Wilder was awarded the Austrian Medal for Science and Art 
for making Austrian writers known in the U.S. (October 8, 1959). In 


The Matchmaker, he used Johann Nestroy’s Einen Jux will er sich machen. 
— George D. Meinhold 


A-GR, XXVI:4 and XXVI:5 were reported on in the September 1960 
AES. 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIV:3, October 1959. 


2562. Costello, Donald P. “The Language of The Catcher in the Rye,” 
p- 172-181. The language of The Catcher in the Rye is important to 

th linguists and literary critics. It is an authentic and artistic rendering 
of informal, colloquial, teenage American speech. Its authenticity has 
been confirmed by many critics and teenagers. Typical features are its 
vulgarity, obscenity, slang, triteness, repetitiveness, adaptability (e.g., 
turning nouns into adjectives), self-conscious word choice, awareness of 
(and breaking of) “the rules,” and its intonation patterns. The authen- 
ticity of the language contributes to Salinger’s artistic achievement. 


2563. Fellows, Erwin W. ‘Propaganda: History of a Word,” pp. 182- 
189. The changes in the meaning of propaganda illustrate how changes 
in the meaning of a word may follow ideological and cultural changes. 
In less than 200 years the meaning of propaganda has shifted from a 
religious to a military to a political context. Meanwhile, with the shift 
in meaning, the connotations of the word have changed from favorable 
to unfavorable, and now toward the favorable again, as the public has 
recognized and accepted the penne of mass media in influencing the 
consumer’s and the voter’s behavior. Evidence of the shifts was found 
in successive editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 


, XXXV:1, February 1960. 


2564. McDavid, Raven I., and Virginia G. McDavid. ‘Grammatical 
Differences in the North Central States,” pp. 5-19. Though regional 
differences in the North Central states are not so marked as those along 
the Atlantic seaboard, differences not noted in teaching manuals exist 
on every usage level. The variations in grammatical forms reflect usage 
of the Northern and South Midland regions of the seaboard. Eastern 
New England features are few and North Midland forms highly reces- 
sive. Southern forms occur only when they exist in the South Midland. 
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The spread of Northern forms southward and of South Midland forms 
northward has been facilitated by communication arteries, especially the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 


2565. Randall, D. B. J. “Dialect in the Verse of ‘the Hoosier Poet,’ ” 
pp. 36-50. James Whitcomb Riley’s dialect verse has been declared “du- 

ious” and unrecognizable, but Riley’s claim that he rendered the Hoosier 
dialect accurately is confirmed by people who knew the dialect, by those 
who watched him write, by letters of contemporary Hoosiers, and by 
scholarly lists and studies. An examination of the pronunciation, mor- 
phology, syntax, vocabulary, and eye-dialect in five of his dialect poems 
corroborates Riley’s claim to accuracy. 


, XXXV:2, May 1960. 


2566. Babcock, C. Merton. “Americanisms in the Novels of Sinclair 
Lewis,” pp. 110-116. Sinclair Lewis contributed in various ways to 
the American language. He accurately reflected American speech rhy- 
thms, coined many new words (the best known is Babbitt), and recorded 
earlier than anyone else many Americanisms in the speech of the “roar- 
ing twenties.” An examination of three Lewis novels published in the 
twenties (Main Street, Babbitt, and Arrowsmith) reveals that Lewis 
was the first to record some 100 terms then current. 

— Richard F. Bauerle 


ANGLIA, LXXVIII:1, 1960. 


2567. Wolff, Erwin. “Die Terminologie des Mittelalterlichen Dramas 
in Bedeutungsgeschichtlicher Sicht,” pp. 1-27. Wolff explains the histori- 
cal background for, and semantic development of, various English terms 
applied to different types of dramatic performances. The earliest Latin 
terms for such performances are related to church liturgy. (In German) 


2568. Rosier, James L. ‘The Sources of John Roscelyn’s Old English- 
Latin Dictionary,” pp. 28-39. This unprinted dictionary contained c. 
22,500 entries hit on a study of more than half of the 90 principal 
OE Mss known to scholars in the 16th century. Roscelyn used at least 
24 of these as sources for the quotations given in his dictionary. 


2569. Esch, Arno. “Structure and Style in Some Minor Religious Epics 
of the Seventeenth Century,” pp. 40-54. Phineas Fletcher (Purple 
Island, 1632), Giles Fletcher (Christs Victorie and Triumph, 1610), 
and Edward Benlowes (Theophila, 1652) wrote a new type of Christian 
epic which substituted description or discussion for action. Their chief 
subject is the beatific vision and union; elements derived from medita- 
tion, sermon, prayer, and hymns decide the structure. Action is avoided 
even where it obtrudes itself. The meditative character explains the 
lack of epic breadth and objectivity (there are no dialogues, no epi- 
sodes), the emphasis on mea res agitur, and the breaking up of the canto 
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into stanza groups. It also explains the careful avoidance of sense im- 
pressions and the _ up of images. Classical precedent should be 
sought in the Psychomachia by Prudentius, and in the so-called ‘‘Asiatic 
style,” whose exuberance has much in common with the baroque style. 


2570. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Coleridge, Bowles, and ‘Feelings of the 
Heart,’ pp. 55-73. In the years 1787-1788 Coleridge was convinced 
that the answer to all human problems was found in a Stoic system 
of ethics. By 1789 he had come to doubt this and to desire a compromise 
between the head and the heart. At this point he became acquainted 
with the poetry of William Lisle Bowles, who taught that “pity” is the 
prime source of good in the universe. Coleridge from this time on fre- 
quently uses the same concept. However, there are important differences 
between the two. Coleridge retaind his Stoic belief that suffering is 
caused by vice, so that acts of charity would be a waste of time. While 
Bowles presented Nature as a friendly power, Coleridge found in it a 
reminder of the cosmic human tragedy; he came to associate poetic 
powers with innocence, and viewed the poet’s chief task as an pe a 


to save others from vice and woe. 
—M. S. Rostvig 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCVI:4, October 1960. 


2571. Weeks, Edmund. “John P. Marquand,” pp. 74-76. Marquand 
eased his early poverty but not his pride by writing his Mr. Moto stories. 
With The Late George Apley he not only established himself, but also 
broke brilliantly into a new satiric field of his own devising. His range 
of satire is wide, covering with deceptive ease old and new, educator 
and politician, soldier and businessman, farmer and sociologist. 


, CCVI:5, November 1960. 


2572. Thompson, Dorothy. ‘The Boy and Man from Sauk Centre,” 
pp. 39-48. Why did Lewis choose to be buried in Sauk Centre? his for- 
mer wife asks. He was a distant father, cold and apparently uncaring. 
His admiration for his brother Claude was hardly returned in full. In 
spite of his iconoclasm, he had a deep aristocratic feeling for tradition, 
but Sauk Centre had few civilized traditions. Though like his father in 
his preciseness, orderliness, and conscientiousness, Lewis was never close 
to him. Aggueniy then, despite New York and — his birthplace 
was the only territory this autonomous elementary force (a difficult 
husband) could call home. 


2573. Thurber, James. “The Case for Comedy,” pp. 97-99. ‘‘The decline 
of humor and — in our time has had a multiplicity of causes, a 
principal one being The ideological beating they have taken from both 


the intellectual left and the political right.” Comedy is not only impor- 
tant; it is also serious and difficult. There is nothing wrong with humor 
in tragedy, but writers today “seem reluctant or unable to use the devices 
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of comedy out of fear of diluting suspense.” But they are wrong, and 
in this over-serious era of Oral Culture it is up to them to bring back 


respect for form and for the innate stature and dignity of comedy. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXIII:3, Summer 1959. 


2574. Balakian, Nona. ‘The Flight from Innocence: England’s Newest 
Literary Generation,” pp. 261-270. John Osborne, John Wain, Kingsley 
Amis, John Braine, and J. P. Donleavy are among young English writers 
serious underneath a comic surface. The novelists in this group follow 
Shaw in use of shock and paradox, the latter method especially in devel- 
oping the character of the hero. These writers depart otherwise from the 
past and strike out not at materialism per se, but at conformity and stan- 
dardization. Their work reveals the possibility of a new faith. Others 
who share this essential seriousness are Colin Wilson, Stuart Holroyd, 
George Dillon. However, Iris Murdoch is perhaps the only one to show 
concern with specific solutions. Faulty though these writers are as artists, 
they bring to the English novel and drama “‘intellectual alertness and a 


vital sensitivity.” 
— Robert W. Walts 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIII:2, May-August 1960. 


2575. Keough, Lawrence C. “George Bernard Shaw, 1946-1955: A 
Bibliography, Part III,” pp. 36-41. Concludes list (see AES, III:4, Item 
76; AES, III:8, Item 1655) with continuation of criticism and adds 
biography, articles in The Times (London), obituaries, and portraits. 


2576. Haydock, James. “Jack London: A Bibliography of Criticism,” 
pp. 42-46. Limited to items published 1900-1955, Haydock’s list supple- 
ments Lewis Leary’s list in Articles on American Literature, 1900-1950 
and Otto Chomet’s bibliography in Bulletin of Bibliography (January and 
May, 1949). 


2577. Smith, Frank R. “Periodical Articles on the American Short 
Story: A Selected, Annotated Bibliography, Part II,” PP. 46-48. Contin- 
ues list (see AES, III:8, Item 1653) of entries “coded by number accord- 


ing to their degree of critical content.” (To be continued.) 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 4, Spring 1960. 


2578. West, Paul. “Ethos and Epic: Aspects of Contemporary Canadian 
Poetry,” pp. 7-17. Present-day Canadian poetry has a “sharp visual 
quality,” an “unpoeticised bluntness of tone,” and a potentiality which 
might result in ‘‘an epic of heterogeneous daily life.” The “manner of 
utterance” in the poetry, suggestive of Sandburg and Carlos Williams, 
is actually less literary and less allusive. The matter-of-fact tone is “vo- 
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cally what imagism is visually.” Canadian poets differ from American in 
their use of “spiritual geography in terms of emblems,” which tends in 
turn towards “an attempt at modern epic.” Ronald Bates seems to make 
this attempt in his recent The Wandering World. He encourages the 
belief that Canadian poetry may yet handle ‘‘a national theme . . . in 
modern terms.” 


2579. McPherson, Hugo. “The Mask of Satire: Character and Symbolic 
Pattern in Robertson Davies’ Fiction,” pp. 18-30. In a dozen years 
Davies has produced 15 volumes of drama, fiction, and essays. Labelled 
a “clown,” Davies is actually seriously concerned in a symbolic fashion 
with the problem of “the plight of the imagination in [Canada’s] chilly 
cultural climate.” Tempest-Tost (1951), a satire on the Canadian Little 
Theatre, is also ‘an off-stage enactment of Shakespeare’s allegory, with 
a cast of Canadian characters.” Leaven of Malice (1954) is not only 
“a waspish satire’ but also a treatment of the “failure of Canada’s 
imagination.” The later A Mixture of Frailities shows that the Canadian 
artist, while learning the best from Europe, must remain a “free, self- 
determining individual.” 


2580. Bilsland, John W. “Vision of Clarity: The Poetry of Wilfred 
Watson,” pp. 40-51. The experiences which affect Watson most deeply 
have been visual, as seen in the imagery of his poems, which is drawn 
from “effects of colour, form, light and darkness,” and which gives 
evidence of his ‘‘strongly sensuous nature.’”’ His most striking passages 
are those which convey a “vivid sense experience.’ By these means he 
offers us his own “clear vision of life.” Believing in the “illuminating 
power” of art, Watson displays a clarity of insight which acts to reveal 
the “comprehensible form” in an experience without depriving the ex- 
perience of its richness. 


2581. Booth, Michael R. ‘Pioneer Entertainment: Theatrical Taste in 
the Early Canadian West,” pp. 52-58. In the 1860's theaters existed 
west of Ontario in Victoria and Barkerville. The more sophisticated 
Victoria drew acting troupes from San Francisco which presented Shake- 
speare as well as 19th-century melodrama, comedy, and farce. Barker- 
ville, a frontier town, using amateurs in much lighter fare, nonetheless 
produced one instance of native drama—A Trip to Peace River (acted 
once in 1869), probably by James Anderson, a miner and writer of 
poems and songs. Thus, it was local environment, not repertory, that 
formed the distinctive character of early Canadian theater. 


2582. Berton, Pierre. “Gold Rush Writing: The Literature of the Klon- 
dike,” pp. 59-67. Although over a hundred books and several hundred 
articles were written on the gold rush, few view the phenomenon as 
a whole, not even those whose literary reputations were in part made by 
the Klondike—Jack London, Rex Beach, Robert Service. The gold rush 
produced no great work of fiction, most of it being of the potboiler 
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types with the best work based on fact. (The article provides the titles 
of over 30 worthwhile books on the Klondike, mostly factual—reminis- 


cences, eye-witness accounts, biographies, and the like.) 
—- J. Patton 


CHELSEA, No. 7, Spring 1960. 


2583. Cambon, Glauco. ‘On Translating Dickinson” (rev.-art. of Guido 
Errante’s two-vol. translation of Emily Dickinson—eight poems are given 
in parallel English-Italian columns), pp. 77-87. Errante has revised 
his former translations in accordance with the new Thomas Johnson 
edition, translating nearly a third of the whole. Italy’s interest in 
Dickinson is part of a widespread Italian hospitableness to American 


poetry. 
— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:1, October 1960. 


2584. Roberts, Paul. “The Relationship of Linguistics to the Teaching 
of English,” pp. 1-9. Linguistics would replace the unusable definitions 
of traditional grammar with nothing. Language is too complex for simple 
definitions. “Correctness” in usage is discoverable by finding out the 
“best” people; and teaching writing is everybody's job. The proper 
approach to freshman English is to find its subject matter (our native 
language) and to teach that subject matter, using writing as a tool. 


2585. Kaula, David. ‘‘Time and the Timeless in Everyman and Dr. 
Faustus,” pp. 9-14. Everyman is Catholic in theological perspective: the 
hero represents all humanity and comes to a happy end; the play, a pure 
allegory, shows little positive evil. It does little with time as a mechan- 
istically regular process and much with time that may be used by man 
to attain good ends. Dr. Faustus is Protestant in perspective: the hero 
is the exceptional individualist, who comes to a tragic end; the play, 
a hybrid, is filled with evil; and it plays heavily on mechanistic time 
(24 years, 24 hours: “Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, that 
Time may cease, and midnight never come”). Faustus was written in a 
time <del aware of the distinction between the temporal and the 
eternal. 


2586. Eastman, Richard M. ‘The Open Parable: Demonstration and 
Definition,” pp. 15-18. ‘The Phantom Ship” [quoted here} is an open 
parable (like Kafka’s The Trial, Samuel Beckett’s Molloy, Cozzens’s 
Castaway, even Moby Dick), which, unlike the closed parable (Jesus’s 
“Good Samaritan,” Dickens’s A Christmas Carol, Eliot’s Silas Marner) 
leaves the inferences up to the reader. In fact, when an author explains 
an open parable he defeats the artistic end of the form. Thus unex- 
plained, the reading is transformed ‘‘into an exploration of the human 
spirit.” 
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2587. Kaplan, Charles. “Jack Burden: Modern Ishmael,” pp. 19-24. 
Auden’s statement that “most American novels are parables’ is illus- 
trated in Ishmael and Jack Burden, who show us an archetypal human 
behavior, moving from ignorance and isolation to knowledge and iden- 
tity with humanity. Ahab and Willy Stark demonstrate the proud man 
who steps outside “the magnetic chain of humanity” to power, self- 
torture, and death. Reinhold Niebuhr similarly sees imperialism and 
isolationism as opposite expressions of the denial of responsibility to 
humanity. Melville and Warren use alternating styles in recreating 
these un-integrated personalities. 


2588. Southworth, James G. ‘The Poetry of Richard Wilbur,” pp. 24-29. 
Wilbur's craftsmanship is superb (his grasp of rhythm, his concreteness, 
his integration), but he seldom leads a poem to a satisfactory resolution. 
Perhaps, like Ezra Pound, he works best at translation because there he 
need furnish only the technique, which for a fleeting moment he does 
excellently. His experience has not yet led him to recognize the ‘‘threat 
of chaos,” which great poetry requires. If he is now at the critical point 
in his career, which way will he turn? 

— Maynard Fox 


COMMENTARY, XXX:4, October 1960. 


2589. Leavis, F. R. “George Eliot's Zionist Novel,” pp. 317-325. The 
Zionist part of Daniel Deronda cannot be — from the rest (as 
Leavis suggested in The Great Tradition), although it is a comparative 
failure on the whole—not “‘cold,”’ as James called it, but ‘‘strongly, and 
very questionably, emotional.” Eliot is offering in the unreal Deronda 
and his ideal an “all sufficient life-significance” that is too ‘‘Victorian” 
and that she herself, “conscientious, but profoundly religious agnostic 
as she was,” could not believe in. By contrast, in ‘the superlatively suc- 
cessful rendering of Gwendolen’s tragedy” we see “the intimacy, the 
inwardness, the apparently free abundance . . . necessary for the develop- 
ment of the moral-psychological—or spiritual—theme.” 


2590. Ballif, Algene. ‘A Southern Allegory—The Violent Bear It 
Away, by Flannery O'Connor,” pp. 358-362. Because the novel is 
“about people whose psychopathology can never be mistaken for anything 
else . . . it is free to communicate with us on other levels.” At the heart 
of its dualism and image-splitting “is an elaborate fantasy of . . . homo- 
sexual incest’ that informs the central character's conflict over the ques- 
tion of his identity. “What Miss O’Connor seems to be saying . . . is 
that the fare: Protestant experience is a breaking loose into conscious- 
ness and activity of fantasies which can be recognized as unconscious 
components of the modern experiences of alienation and self-creation.” 
But her fantasies fail to connect entirely with common experience or 


language. 


— Sven Eric Molin 
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COMMONWEAL, LXXII:17, August 19, 1960. 


2591. Kirvan, John J. “The Shadow of Truth,” pp. 421-424. While 
Morris L. West’s new novel The Devil’s Advocate suggests his earlier 
themes, it also represents on the level of symbol and myth his “greatest 
advance in technique.” But where his technique ‘“‘has increased in quality, 
his social pre-occupation becomes obtrusive in The Devil’s Advocate.” 
In his handling of the theme of love he “implicitly avoids the truth that 
many who successfully love never activate its potential for the divine.” 


, LXXIII:2, October 7, 1960. 


2592. Mercier, Vivian. “A Reader's Guide,” pp. 40-45. J. B. Priestley’s 
Literature and Western Man “is less a literary history than a lengthy 
essay, in which Western literature is treated as a symptom and at the 
same time a potential cure for the disease of Western Man. Priestley 
diagnoses this disease as an imbalance between our conscious and uncon- 
scious minds.” His work is so successfully a synthesis that it may be 


“his masterpiece.” 
— Bernard Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XII:2, Spring 1960. 


2593. Crews, Frederick C. “E. M. Forster: The Limitations of Myth- 
ology,” pp. 97-112. Although E. M. Forster’s earliest novels and short 
stories usually include many references to classical mythology, his last 
two novels do not. This shift may be understood in the context of 
Nietzsche’s “Apollonian’”” and “Dionysian” ape Forster’s early 
work shows an affinity to the Dionysian concept of participation in the 
pain and ecstasy of all experience. Forster is always wary of Nietzschean 
‘emotionalism, however, arguing for “the Apollonian spirit of modera- 
tion.” The mythology of Howards End is ‘‘private and local’ rather than 
“literary,” and the work reflects Forster’s increasing willingness to take 
things as they are. In A Passage to India the ng tone of modera- 
tion prevails, despite the background of disorder, as for the first time 
Forster produces in a novel “something of the power and wholeness of 


a myth itself.” 


2594. Kaufman, Paul. ‘Spanish Players at Tangier: A New Chapter 
in Stage History,” pp. 125-132. According to the Journal of John Luke, 
Spanish players performed several English plays before the English garri- 
son in Tangiers in 1670-1671. This record should encourage further 
investigation of English-Spanish cultural interchange at this time, for 
the extent of these productions suggests some preparation for such a 


flowering. 


2595. Carlson, Marvin. “Henrik Ibsen and Finnegans Wake,” pp. 133- 
141. Henrik Ibsen was an important influence on Joyce’s work generally 
and on Finnegans Wake particularly. Seventeen of Ibsen’s plays are 
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mentioned in Finnegans Wake. Two plays, The Master Builder and 
When We Dead Awaken, are particularly important, the former coloring 
the major themes of Joyce’s book: “the new generation threatening the 
old, the temptress and the fall.” 


2596. Heywood, C. “Flaubert, Miss Braddon, and George Moore,” pp. 
151-158. Several aspects of George Moore’s A Mummer’s Wife which 
have been taken as Cone from Flaubert’s Madame Bovary actually 
come from The Doctor's Wife by Mary Elizabeth Braddon. Miss Brad- 
don, in turn, was greatly influenced by Flaubert’s novel, although she 
greatly changes the moral tone. Moore restored some of the heroine’s 
French qualities, but he preserved the Puritan character of Miss Braddon’s 


principal character. 
— Sam S. Baskett 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XI:2, May 1959. 


2597. Adler, Jacob H. “Shakespeare and Christopher Fry,” pp. 85-98. 
The romantic verse comedies of Shakespeare and Christopher Fry are in 
the same tradition: their themes are not easily isolated, their plots are 
illogical, their settings lack verisimilitude. Frequently similarities are 
quite specific; “the plot of The Lady{’s Not for Burning] is a case of 
Much Ado About Nothing and that of Venus [ Observed] a case of Love's 
Labors Lost.” Fry's borrowings from Shakespeare are eminently appropri- 
ate because of the genre in which the two worked and because “Shake- 
speare’s [romantic comedies} have the sort of vision which probably 
most nearly approximates Fry’s.” Fry attempts to reestablish verse in 
modern drama because it can handle fundamental truths, and he uses the 
romantic comedy as a vehicle because it affirms that “life is worth living 
joyously, courageously.” 


2598. Sharp, William. ‘Getting Married: New Dramaturgy in Comedy,” 
pp. 103-109. Shaw’s method of organization in Getting Married is unu- 
sual in comedy. The play’s five distinct actions are not the organizing 
principle, and not even one single action of the five directs the audi- 
ence’s attention. The play finds its “organization around thought,” and 
Shaw directs dramatic interest by what appears to be mere talk. However, 
the — of the play is divorce laws, and if ‘‘one can become interested 
in the facets of the idea and see the characters and actions simply as 
illustrations of them, much of what first appears to be ‘talk’ becomes 
pointed.” 


2599. Turner, Darwin T. “Jazz-Vaudeville Drama in the Twenties,” 
pp. 110-116. The 20’s found many American dramatists experimenting 
with unusual techniques. One promising experiment which did not reach 
fruition was Jazz-Vaudeville drama, used by left-wing dramatists for 
social criticism. The best of the Jazz-Vaudeville attempts was John How- 
ard Lawson’s Processional (1925), which ran for 96 performances. 
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Critics of the time derided the exponents of the genre and their produc- 
tions (“the inept integration of music with drama and the tiresome, 
undistinguished, uninspiring thought’). 

— B. Dodd 


October and December 1959 and March and May 1960 issues of ET] 
were reported on in previous numbers of AES. 


ENGLISH MISCELLANY, IX, 1958. 


2600. Mitchell, R. J. “Italian ‘Nobilita’ and the English Idea of the 
Gentleman in the XV Century,” pp. 23-37. The Englishman of the 15th 
century was very interested in the rules of gentlemanly behavior, espec- 
ially in the idea that ‘‘nobilita’” (cf. Chaucer's ‘“‘gentilesse’’) is a quality 
not governed by social caste, an idea which Italians accepted as a 
commonplace. The Controversia de Nobilitate (1428) by Buonaccorso 
de Montemagno (the younger) survives in many Mss and translations, 
including a printing in 1481 by Caxton of John Tiptoft’s English version 
The Declamation of Noblesse. Tiptoft’s translation follows a French 
version by one Mielot and possibly was checked against Buonaccorso’s 
original Latin text. The Controversia is a “novella” on the well-known 
Fulgens and Lucres theme; Henry Medwall followed the Tiptoft version 
but departed from the Italian ideal. 


2601. Tusiani, Joseph. “David Gray and Sergio Corazzini: A Parallel,” 
pp. 315-328. David. Gray, author of The Luggie, was a precursor of the 
young Italian poet Sergio Corazzini in language and in sad mood. The 
parallel in mood resulted from the fact that both — were aware of 
approaching death. The poets differed mainly in “diverse environment,” 
Corazzini being very much of the decadent world of the “Yellow Nine- 
ties” and Gray remaining faithful to mid-18th-century religious tenets. 
Gray weeps and expresses hope; Corazzini weeps and expresses ‘‘despair 
. . . a somewhat vulgar, little woman.” 


2602. Whitfield, J. H. “Pirandello and T. S. Eliot, an Essay in Counter- 
point,” pp. 329-357. Eliot is inconsistent and incomplete in acknowledg- 
ing influences in his Poetry and Drama and his Dante. A passage from 
The Confidential Clerk parallels a sequence in Oscar Wilde’s The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest; Saki too is echoed. Eliot and Pirandello differ 
in purposes and —- of order: in ‘‘the latter, all order is illusory. . . . 
But for the former, the order in reality is a derivative . . . of the order 
outside the world in which we live.” Eliot’s “poverty in dramatic values” 
contrasts with Pirandello’s tireless imagination. Numerous passages in 
The Cocktail Party, East Coker, and The Family Reunion echo Piran- 
dellian language and dramatic devices, but Eliot dessicates human feel- 
ings with “the letter of saintliness’’ while Pirandello in Pensaci, Gia- 
comino asserts the spirit of Christian charity. 


— Robert W. Walts 
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ETC., XVII:3, September 1960. 


2603. Hardin, Garrett. “The Threat of Clarity,” pp. 269-278. The 
Indo-European languages have obstructed the progress of thought with 
clear-sounding but over-simple concepts, such as intelligence (really many 
things), 4eat (spoken of as though a substance), or having a disease 
(implying possession of something, whereas avitaminosis, for example, 
is a lack of something). Progress in thought depends on (1) analysis 
by subdivision—as dividing “‘intelligence’’ into its components, and 
(2) categorical analysis—much more difficult, involving breaking through 
conventional language categories. The second kind of analysis requires 
the use of “unclear” language; that is, language that does not perfectly 
fit the phenomena described. 


2604. May, Rollo. ‘The Significance of Symbols,” pp. 301-338. Symbols 
in dreams, myths, and (sometimes, at least) literature are not only 
symptoms but an attempt to solve the problems of an individual’s rela- 
tion to his world. Contemporary man suffers from an inability to commit 
himself to the central symbols of western culture. 


2605. Brown, Dona Worrall. “Does Language Structure Influence 
Thought? Comments on the Psycho-Linguistics Experiment at Michi- 
gan,” pp. 339-345. Rapoport’s report of projected experiments to test 
the Sapir-Whorf-Korzybski hypothesis that “the structure of our language 
often does our thinking for us” (ETC., XVI [1958], 80-97) confuses 
grammatical structure with meaning. Our thinking is conditioned by 
what we are taught that certain structures mean. 


2606. Rapoport, Anatol, and Arnold Horowitz. “The Sapir-Whorf- 
Korzybski Hypothesis: A Report and a Reply,” PP: 346-363. The Michi- 
gan experiments are not aimed at proving or refuting the Sapir-Whorf- 
Korzybski hypothesis but at investigating some of its implications. The 
term “structure” is not meant in the linguist’s sense but is meant to 
include semantic structure. Experiments so far have shown the compara- 
tive learning rates for various simulated language structures. 


2607. Weatherly, Howard E. ‘ ‘Anxious’ That You Read This,” pp. 
364-368. Expressions like “dying to meet her,” ‘‘afraid it will not go well 
with blue,” and ‘hating to get in after the curtain is up” are “counter- 
phobic language.” For undesirable emotions they substitute words, thus 
protecting the user from actually experiencing the emotions. 

— James C. Austin 


GRADUATE STUDENT OF ENGLISH, III:2, Winter 1960. 


2608. Kaufmann, R. J. “On Using an Obsessed Critic: John Middleton 
Murry,” pp. 4-8. This critical appreciation of the major works of Murry 
recognizes the “unprofessional” aspects of his criticism as “a way of 
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differentiating work done con amore, responsively, and in the interest 
of a cause other than that of literature as an academic discipline from that 
which sees literature as an ultimate category.” For Murry was a critic 
“of rare sensitivity and style’ and, just because he digressed, in many 
of his writings, on “human survival, love, community and other com- 
mendable but critically unfruitful topics,” we should not lose him as a 
critic. 


——, III:3, Spring 1960. 


2609. Brunvand, Jan Harold. “Bibliography XI: Folklore,’ pp. 26-29. 
A critical bibliography of general studies and reference tools written in 


English. 


, 11:4, Summer 1960. 


2610. No relevant articles. With this issue, GSE ceases publication. 
— Robert C. Jones 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LIII:4, October 1960. 


2611. Adamson, J. H. “Milton’s Arianism,” pp. 269-276. As Hunter 
claims, Milton was not an Arian [see AES, II, 1037]: “the old Athana- 
sian metaphors, anathema to Arians, are Milton’s constant and unchang- 
ing symbols for the Godhead.” Hunter “does not sufficiently recognize 
that it was the early Greek Fathers who were central to the thought of 


the Cambridge Platonists and . . . Milton himself.” 
— John Henry Smith 


HUDSON REVIEW, XIII:3, Autumn 1960. 


2612. Cruttwell, Patrick. ‘Pope and His Church,” pp. 392-405. Alex- 
ander Pope’s writings, personal and philosophic though they are, do 
not deal explicitly with his Catholic belief, and it is difficult to tell from 
his work just what his Catholicism meant to him. In his letters Pope 
seems to reject those aspects of the Catholic faith which are opposed to 
the assumptions of the Enlightenment. The Essay on Man largely omits 
discussion of Christian doctrine, and in effect offers a version of the 
author’s faith which is in harmony with the spirit of the Augustan age 
and Pope’s acceptance of that spirit. Pope retained his Catholicism (al- 
though he rejected the Papacy) partly out of regard for his parents, partly 
because he was not deeply concerned, and partly because he believed that 
conversion smacked of fanaticism. 


2613. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “The Rape of the Lock,” pp. 406-412. 
Although the action of “The Rape of the Lock” is “tiny” and the poem 
seemingly is a game based on triviality, it is “clearly much more meaning- 
ful than its surface.” It is possible to see Freudian, Marxian, and Fra- 
zerian significances in the poem. “The Rape of the Lock,” with its 
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specific allusions to the major epics, is attempting less to “‘parody the 
whole of our literary culture than attempting to build on it ironically.” 
Pope mocks to show importance and affirms importance to show “ultimate 
triviality.”’ 


2614. Alvarez, A. “Marvell and the Poetry of Judgment,” pp. 417-428. 
Marvell, after Herbert the best of Donne’s followers, is quite different 
from his master. His more careful craftsmanship is coupled with a 
“different poetic stance.” Donne’s concern is to synthesize, and his poems 
show the poet achieving that synthesis. Marvell, however, always gives 
the impression of standing outside his subjects, having achieved a bal- 
ance prior to the my This quality marks him as a “poet of judgment,” 
and his “‘detached and sophisticated wit” is essentially the same as that 
of the ‘‘Augustan Man of Sense.” 


2615. Frye, Northrup. “The Nightmare Life in Death” (rev.-art. on 
Samuel Beckett’s novels), pp. 442-449. Samuel Beckett, like Proust, at- 
tempts to escape the time machine of habit-energy which “relates itself 
to the present by the will, to the past by voluntary or selective memory, 
to the future by desire and expectation.” Beckett looks behind the sur- 
face of the ego; he looks to involuntary memory, to conscious perception. 
This attempt is discernible in Murphy, Waiting for Godot, Molloy, Ma- 
lone Dies, and The Unnamable. Informing all Beckett’s work is the para- 
dox that “‘to restore silence is the role of serious writing.” 


2616. De Mott, Benjamin. “Grading the Emanglons” (rev.-art. on Law- 
rence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet), pp. 456-464. Although the con- 
am of Durrell’s four novels is provocative and there are moments 
of power in all four books, the writing is characteristically remote and 
unjustifiably confusing. The plot is manipulated and the narrative method 
mismanaged. Nor can the novels be justified as poetry: “Justine and Bal- 
thazar have interest as an indication of what Aureng-Zebe would be like 
if it were rewritten by a post-Lawrentian, in the manner of Pater, to be 
played underwater.” 

— Sam S. Baskett 


HUMANIST, XX:5, September-October 1960. 


2617. Morris, John M. “Offbeat Epitaph,” pp. 265-271. The beatniks 
who came to maturity in the 1950’s were searchers for meaning in a 
society that seemed neither meaningful nor sane. Whether they were 
juvenile delinquents seeking “kicks” or would-be Zen Buddhists, they 
were disaffiliated and despairing. Now a new generation arises, and 
there are signs of hope. The renaissance of poetry has been healthy, and 
there is even some display of social conscience, as in the passive resistance 
to segregation practices. 


— Donald M. Murray 
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JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, 
XIX:1, Fall 1960. 


2618. Brown, Calvin S$. “James Thomson and D’Annunzio on Diirer’s 
Melencolia,” pp. 31-35. Specific works of visual art began to be treated 
minutely and extensively in the 19th century because of the convergence 
of two tendencies: the insistence on specific detail, and the writer's in- 
terest in the other arts as contributing to his own work. D’Annunzio (J/ 
Fuoco, 1900) and Thomson (The City of Dreadful Night, 1874) choose 
the same work of art and interpret it for their own purposes, but their 
choice of Diirer’s Melencolia is dependent on qualities inherent in the 
engraving itself: its familiarity, its strict representationalism, its diversity 
of objects, and its use of objects with standard symbolic significance. 


2619. Hospers, John. “Implied Truths in Literature,” pp. 37-46. 
“Works of literature may provide us with evidence for propositions about 
the author’s beliefs, attitudes, and intentions’; they may also imply propo- 
sitions about “the world, about human life, human traits, the human 
situation, the cosmos.” Since some of these propositions are probably 
true, literature is, or should be, useful as a source of hypotheses for the 


empirical sciences. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, 
LIX:2, April 1960. 


2620. Must, Gustav. ‘‘English holy, German heilig,” pp. 184-189. ‘The 
use of the word holy, heilig in the religious sense spread from England 
where OE haliz (as well as bal) had developed semantic variants which 
made the word eligible as a Christian term . . . to render Latin sanctus.” 
From an epithet first applied to God alone (Beowulf, Il. 381, 1553), it 
proceeded to refer to Christ, the saints, and divine objects. Its super- 
seding of other terms (e.g., OHG wih) is partially explained by its use- 
fulness as a Stabreim word, alliterating with heofon, héahcyning, and 
their compounds. 


2621. McNamee, M. B., S. J. “Beowulf—An Allegory of Salvation?” 
pp. 190-207. “The Beowulf poem both echoes the liturgy and reflects 
New Testament theological dogma.” The parallels existing between the 
outline of the Beowulf story and the Christian story of salvation become 
an identification of Beowulf with the Christian Savior when a simple 
clue is added: Grendel and his dam are repeatedly described as inmates 
of hell, powers of darkness, etc. In addition, the episode with Grendel’s 
dam specifically uses the symbolism of the baptismal ceremony and the 
harrowing of hell. The final episode is a third allegorization of the story 
of salvation, this time dramatizing the price of salvation—the life of the 
Savior. Thus the poet has adapted the native Anglo-Saxon myths to 
the expression of the Christian message. : 
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2622. Pratt, Robert A. ‘“Symkyn koude ‘turne coppes’: The Reeve’s Tale 
3928,” pp. 208-211. Symkyn did not make wooden cups on a lathe, but 
upended cups filled with ale. This ability links him both with the Miller 
of the pilgrimage and with his own nocturnal adventures in the Reeve’s 
Tale. ‘“Turne coppes” may refer to an ancient country drinking game. 


2623. Chambers, A. B. “The Meaning of the ‘Temple’ in Donne’s La 
Corona,” pp. 212-217. The “Temple” appears to treat a less critical 
episode in the life of Christ—the story of Jesus and the Doctors—in com- 
parison with the other six poems of La Corona on the “Annunciation,” 
the ‘‘Nativitie,” etc. But examination of the Biblical commentary on 
this episode shows it to be a thematic précis of the life of Christ—a 
miracle signifying the first manifestation of his divinity, his entry into 
the ministry, and a forecast of the end for which he came. 


2624. Durr, R. A. “Donne’s “The Primrose,” pp. 218-222. “The 
Primrose” is a paradigm for the fundamental action of the Songs and 
Sonets as a whole: ‘The desire to find a true—a fixed and perfect—love 
and the security and rest inherent in it, that in its passage through Donne’s 
astute and honest intellect, tutored by corrosive experience, passes into a 
cynical disintegration of the hope of realizing that ideal, and concludes 
in ‘gay’ abandonment to the sensual flux of casual delights.” 


2625. Reiss, Edmund. ‘The Importance of Swift’s Glubbdubdrib Epi- 
sode,” pp. 223-228. However lacking the Glubbdubdrib episode may be 
in dramatic interest, it is an important step in Gulliver’s education, and 
a direct link between Parts II and IV. Gulliver defends the institutions of 
English government and civilization vehemently to the King of Brobding- 
nag; in Glubbdubdrib he meets some of the dead leaders of the world 
and learns the “truth” underlying nobility and power; in Houyhnhom- 
land, his whole viewpoint toward human values and human institutions 
has undergone a transformation. The episode in Glubbdubdrib is just 
as effective of this transformation as is the encounter with the Yahoos. 


2626. Hart, Clive. ‘Notes on the Text of Finnegans Wake,” pp. 229- 
239. An examination of Work in Progress and the Finnegans Wake 
proofs and typescripts in the British Museum (Add. Mss 47471-47489) 
indicates deletions, additions, and textual errors which may or may not 
have been intended by Joyce. “The text of Finnegans Wake is corrupt 
almost throughout . . . due largely to the extreme untidiness of the 
materials the printers and typists had to work from.” 


2627. Paul, Sherman. ‘The Identities of John Jay Chapman” (rev.-art., 
John Jay Chapman: An American Mind, by Richard B. Hovey; The 
Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman, by Jacques Barzun), pp. 255- 
262. “A cultivated amateur, a critic in the world of affairs rather than 
in the academy, [Chapman] was more genuinely humane in his concern 
for the classics and the humanities than were the scholars themselves. . . . 
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His humanism was acceptable because it united an awareness of the so- 
cial values of continuity, standards, and traditions with the need for ro- 
mantic impulse.’ Chapman was seriously interested in the problem of 
art and society, and devoted himself primarily to matters of cultural 


health. 


, LIX:3, July 1960. 

2628. Paulson, Ronald. “Satire in the Early Novels of Smollett,” pp. 
381-402. The puzzling qualities of Smollett’s work can best be under- 
stood by approaching him not as a novelist but as a satirist. The picar- 
esque form which he used is a natural vehicle for satire. His satire is 
based on Juvenalian conventions, and the progression of his novels is 
essentially a search for a vehicle that can accommodate these conventions. 
For instance, the Elizabethan and subsequent popular satirists made use 
of a chastising persona; beginning with Roderick Random, Smollett tries 
various ways of accommodating this unpleasant character to the realistic 
world of the novel. His final solution in Sir Launcelot Greaves and 
Humphry Clinker is to remove all responsibility for the persona’s railing 
and flailing by making his satirizing a madness or a physical illness. 


2629. Manning, Stephen. “The Nun’s Priest's Morality and the Med- 
ieval Attitude Toward Fables,” pp. 403-416. Interpretation of the nun’s 
priest’s morality must take into account medieval poetic theory and the 
controversy over the morality of imaginative literature. A brief sur- 
vey of the medieval attitude toward the fable as an instrument of moral 
instruction indicates that the nun’s priest is in accord with Abelard 
in arguing for an allegorical interpretation of secular works. Chaucer, on 
the other hand, is “ridiculing the rhetorical and poetic pone of his 
day”; he himself felt that a poem needed no special moral justification. 


2630. English, H. M., Jr. ‘“Spenser’s Accomodation of Allegory to His- 
tory in the Story of Timias and Belphoebe,” pp. 417-429. Spenser’s alle- 
gorical resolution of the quarrel between Elizabeth and Raleigh (1592) 
sheds light both on Raleigh’s special position in the Queen’s regard and 
on the conception of virginity as a form of love. Virginity “is essentially 
an act of giving, a spontaneous and complete donation of the self and 
its normal interests for the sake of serving a higher ideal with absolute 
singleness of spirit.” Belphoebe and Amoret are the two solutions to 
“the problem of sexuality in love: total abstinence or consummation in 
marriage,” each with its place in the order of Nature, each a link between 


temporal and eternal existences. 


2631. Massey, Irving. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Music, When Soft Voices Die’: Text 
and Meaning,” pp. 430-438. ‘‘Music, When Soft Voices Die” has under- 
gone much alteration in form and, consequently, meaning: first, at the 
hand of Mary Shelley, who probably altered the order of the stanzas, 
and changed the wording in her fair copy book; second, by an interme- 
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diate agent between the fair copy and the published poem (1824), who 
made further revisions of the Shelleyan text; third, by several subsequent 
editors who have suggested variant readings. The resultant poem is an 
aesthetic accident. 


2632. Edgerton, William L. ‘The Calendar Year in Sixteenth-Century 
Printing,” pp. 439-449. Except for certain classes of books—usually 
official and learned literature—16th-century printers customarily dated 
books according to the calendar year, beginning January 1, rather than 
the legal year, beginning March 25. (There follows a list of 80 books 
whose time of publication indicates a calendar year dating.) 


2633. Roberts, John R. “The Influence of The Spiritual Exercises of St. 
Ignatius on the Nativity Poems of Robert Southwell,” pp. 450-456. 
Though traces of the ancients, of the Church Fathers, and of the native 
English tradition may be found in Southwell’s work, these influences 
seem insignificant when compared to “his sense of close affection for 
Christ and the saints and the intimacy with which he speaks to them,” 
which is attributable to his 17 years’ familiarity with the Jesuit method 
of meditation. An analysis of some of the shorter lyrics on the nativity 
demonstrates a similarity to St. Ignatius’s method and attitude, and even 
verbal echoes of The Spiritual Exercises. 


2634. Liggins, Elizabeth M. ‘The Clause of ‘Denied Reason’ in Old 
English,” pp. 457-462. ‘The clause of ‘denied reason’ is one which 
states a hypothetical reason for a fact or event, and at the same time 
denies that it is the true one; it is nearly always associated with a clause 
which states the real reason.” In Old English, such clauses have the verb 
in the subjunctive mood with amazing consistency. 


2635. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1959,” 
pp. 491-496. 


2636. Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘The State of Milton’s Text: The Prose, 
1643-48” (rev.-art., Complete Prose Works of John Milton, v.2, ed. 
Ernest Sirluck), pp. 497-505. ‘The advantages of collaborative scholar- 
ship are many, but so too are the dangers, particularly in the Pian of 
textual work,” in which “consistency and devotion to significant detail 
become positive virtues.’ It is an editor's duty to give a complete record- 
ing of variants where these exists a text which may represent an authot’s 
revision, as well as to give press variants of any text printed before 1800. 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
XXIII, June 1960. 


2637. Boyd, Eliza F. “The William A. Hughes Collection of Modern 
Literature,” pp. 53-57. The collection [described here} contains 250 
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volumes, most of which are 20th-century British and American fiction and 


poetry. 
— Richard M. Kain 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, X:2, Summer 1960. 


2638. Munch, Peter. ‘Ten Thousand Swedes: Reflections on a Folklore 
Motif,” pp. 61-69. Partisan anecdotes concerning Swedes and Norwe- 
gians have not been derived from legends transmitted from Norway, but 
have sprung up in the “mixed ethnic milieu” of the American Middle 
West; their primary function seems to have been to boast the Norwegians 
and deride the Swedes, emphasizing a social differentiation of importance 
to the Norwegians, an illustration of folklore in an “almost subliminal 
system of social control.’ 


2639. Snook, Sidney. ‘Echoes on the River,” pp. 70-78. The names of 
the old steamboats on western rivers, now merely echoes along the shore, 
tell of happy or harrowing events, grim reality or fancy, hard work or 
mirth, and found their way into America’s folklore. 


2640. Coffin, Tristram P. ‘‘Gatsby’s Fairy Lover,” pp. 79-85. The Great 
Gatsby contains an odd mixture of the old Celtic fairy story that forms 
the basis for Keats’s “La Belle Dame sans Merci” and a marchen classi- 
fied as Aarne-Thompson 561; since the center of the novel is the love 
affair between Gatsby and Daisy, the teacher who knows these two tales 
can reveal “a more poignant and richer” Gatsby than the one who doesn't. 


2641. Schorer, C. E. “Indian Tales of C. C. Trowbridge: The Red 
Head,” pp. 86-95. The tale of a loathsome woman’s conquest of a 
beautiful b t evasive man is the general plan in this eighth tale of eleven 
collected by Trowbridge in Detroit in the 1830's, and deposited in the 
Wisconsin Historical Library. Ingenuity (e.g., the unique use of a cane 
tube for copulation) and familiarity give this tale of ““Meskwaunkwaatar. 


The Red Head” the excitement of an adventure story. 
— Roland Dickison 


MINNESOTA REVIEW, I:1, Fall 1960. 


2642. Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Temper of the Twenties,” pp. 36-45. 
The temper of the 20’s derived principally from the triumph, at the close 
of World War I, of the combination of skepticism and rebellion over its 
fellow legacy from the past, liberal humanism, which it pronounced 
inadequate to the modern world. Secularization (the attempt to redirect 
the “major metaphors of our lives,” e.g., Joyce’s Ulysses) and innocence 
(the intense concern with the distinct, dissociated present) emerged from 
the rejection of the moral and economic forms of society as the charac- 
teristics of the decade. The effect was a body of literature at times er- 
ratic, at times brilliant, which demanded a constant revaluation of “the 
tactics used for moral survival.” 
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2643. Tate, Allen. “Random Thoughts on the 1920's,” pp. 46-56. Rem- 
iniscences on figures and events of the 20’s convince that the period was a 
good time to write about, not in; that, because there were few fellow- 
ny and no teaching jobs, the writer was driven as much by necessity 
as by dedication; that dedicated, hard-working writers such as Hemingway, 
Fitzgerald, even Ford Maddox Ford prove Gertrude Stein’s “lost genera- 
tion” a lot of nonsense. 

— Wayne D. Dodd 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VI:2, Summer 1960. 


2644. Hoffman, Frederick J. ‘The Scene of Violence: Dostoevsky and 
Dreiser,” pp. 91-105. There are five stages of the history of violence 
in literature, according to the personal relationship of assailant and vic- 
tim. In the fifth stage—‘‘the assailant as landscape’—there is a with- 
drawal of the humanly familiar from both. In Crime and Punishment the 
landscape of Petrograd assails Raskolnikov, but Raskolnikov is not merely 
victim but sponsor of his victimization. In An American Tragedy, how- 
ever, Dreiser presents “‘a victim almost totally bound to the circumstances 
of the controlling scenes.” The omniscient sympathy of Dostoevsky be- 
comes mere Fg pity in Dreiser. Much 20th-century literature ex- 
plores unendurable occasions in which the landscape forces the hero into 
the role of victim. 


2645. Fussell, Edwin. “Winesburg, Ohio: Art and Isolation,” pp. 106- 
114. Approached from the direction of George Willard, Winesburg is “‘a 
Bildungsroman of a rather familiar type—the ‘portrait of the artist’. . . 
immediately preceding his final discovery of métier.” Anderson’s special 
merit is his ability to hold the balance of acuity and charity. The gro- 
tesques draw sustenance from George, but they also contribute their share 
to making the author who will expose them. The novel moves toward 
George’s maturity, the sign of which is his willingness to accept the fact 
of human isolation and to live with it (which the grotesques are unable 
to do). 


2646. Metzger, Charles R. “Steinbeck’s Version of the Pastoral,” 
pp. 115-124. When viewed in the pastoral tradition instead of the natur- 
alistic, Sweet Thursday is an interesting and serious work. It reproduces 
many of the features cited by Empson in Some Versions of the Pastoral: 
general good feeling, resolution of conflicts, an expansive attitude toward 
the unfamiliar. It incorporates the masque, has nymphs, satyrs, and pas- 
toral hero and heroine, and makes use of the pastoral trope, oxymoron. 
Thematically, Steinbeck suggests that richness or poverty, intelligence or 
stupidity, etc., unless qualified by compensating attitudes, lead to social 
isolation, the remedy for which is the expansive pastoral attitude. 


2647. Fanger, Donald. “Joyce and Meredith: A Question of Influence 
and Tradition,” pp. 125-130. Stanislaus Joyce’s testimony that his 
brother imitated Meredith is borne out by a comparison of the fiction 
by the two men. Both shared a verbal energy which Joyce learned to 
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discipline. Both wavered between prose and verse, Joyce reaching a 
firm commitment. Joyce perfected the interior monologue which Mere- 
dith adumbrated. And Joyce was able to create forms which obviated 
an aversion to plot equal to that of Meredith. The comparison reveals 


Joyce’s eminence. 


2648. Bersani, Leo. “The Narrator as Center in The Wings of the 
Dove,” pp. 131-144. The difficulty of separating the thoughts of the 
“center” and those of the narrator, and parallels in thought and imagery 
among various centers, suggest that the psychological center of James's 
late novels is in the narrator's mind. The novel itself (Wings, for ex- 
ample) is ‘‘a repetition, under the guise of independent, dramatic situ- 
ations, of the moral choice of the mind from whose point of view the 
story is narrated.” In Wings everything ministers to Densher’s passivity 
and his ultimate surrender to the dove, which is James’s own. “The 
actuality of human relations in the late James . . . is chaos.” 


2649. Gindin, James. ‘‘ ‘Gimmick’ and sig sp in the Novels of 
William Golding,” pp. 145-152. At the close of each of Golding’s four 
novels, a carefully sustained metaphor (invariably stressing man’s sin and 
guilt) is —— by a comparatively cheap “gimmick” which weakens 
the force of the metaphor. Although aesthetically unsatisfactory, these 
“gimmicks” may represent Golding’s acknowledgment that generalized 
absolutes—even relevant and permanent truths—require some palliation 
and concession. 


2650. Gross, Seymour L. ‘‘Nature, Man, and God in Bunin’s “The 
Gentleman from San Francisco,’ ’’ pp. 153-163. Bunin’s story is not an 
allegorical presentation of the idea that 20th-century civilization has been 
corrupted, but a dramatization of the way man has crippled his response 
to the world. The Abruzzi pipers convey Bunin’s notion of a life of 
sentient vitality since they have entered into ‘‘beatific communion” with 
nature, man, and God. The gentleman, on the other hand, suffering im- 
prisonment (cf. imagery) by his artificial life, is cut off from nature, 
man, and God. This analysis is supported by comparative reference to 
other works by Bunin, especially “The Brethren.” 


2651. Edel, Leon. “Who Was Gilbert Osmond?” p. 164. R. W. Stall- 
man’s belief that Henry James modeled Gilbert Osmond (of The Portrait 
of a Lady) on the American cosmopolite H. B. Brewster (MFS, IV 
{1958}, 127-135) is refuted by a letter from Henry to William James, 
recently discovered in the Houghton Library. In it James speaks of 
meeting Brewster in 1890, nine years after Portrait appeared. 


2652. Lair, Robert L. “Hemingway and Cézanne: An Indebtedness,” 
pp. 165-168. Hemingway's admitted indebtedness to Cézanne appears in 
their underlying romanticism obscured by studied. coldness, their artistic 
simplification, and their sense of immediacy and motor sense. The paral- 
lels are supported by comparison of selected canvases and passages. 
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2653. Wogan, Claudia C. “Crane’s Use of Color in The Red Badge of 
Courage,” pp. 168-172. Analysis of the use of color in RBC reveals a 
division between realistic and metaphorical use. Extensive use of color 
provides impressionistic Saami passing before the reader like a pano- 
rama, the thematic significance of which is the ironic contrast between 
the broad natural scene and puny men. 


2654. Beebe, Maurice. ‘Modern Fiction Newsletter,’ pp. 173-191. 
— John C. Broderick 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVII:4, May 1960. 


2655. Shuman, R. Baird, and H. Charles Hutchings, II. “The wn-Prefix: 
A Means of Germanic Irony in Beowulf,” pp. 217-222. Litotes or under- 
statement is an important source of irony in Beowulf. It is commonly 
achieved by means of the rhetorical device known as “the denial of the 
opposite” and by means of the negation of verbs, substantives, adjectives, 
adverbs, and participles. The latter method is effected through the 
particle e in compination with a verb and the un-prefix. About 70 
words begin with the an-prefix to produce various effects: mocking irony 
of hatred and aversion, humor, emphasis, moderation, modesty and dec- 
orum, and euphemism. 


2656. Howard, Donald R. “The Conclusion of the Marriage Group: 
Chaucer and the Human Condition,” pp. 223-232. The Franklin’s sec- 
ular solution to the problem of mastery in marriage is not Chaucer’s 
last word on the subject. The Parson, who has a good deal to say about 
marriage, too, perhaps presents Chaucer’s idea of sound morality, the 
church’s highest ideal. Moreover, after the Franklin’s, the Physician's 
tale counsels the perfection of virginity, and the Second Nun’s tale 
stresses chastity in marriage in the story of a saintly otherworldly martyr, 
Cecile. The Canterbury Tales, considered as an integrated work, is far 
from secular in its theme and emphasis; but Chaucer wavered between 
the Franklin’s compromise and the church’s ascetic ideal. 


2657. Novarr, David. “Dekker’s Gentle Craft and the Lord Mayor of 
London,” pp. 233-239. In The Shoemaker’s Holiday, Thomas Dekker 
was writing about the London of his own time. The love affair between 
Rose, the daughter of the Lord Mayor, and Lacy, nephew of the Earl 
of Lincoln, is based on contemporary social history, and the audience 
must have identified Sir Roger Otley with “Rich” Spencer, Sir John 
Spencer, Lord Mayor of London for the year starting October 29, 1594, 
partly because of his opposition to the theater. 


2658. Coolidge, John S. ‘Fielding and ‘Conservation of Character,’ ” 
pp. 245-259. Henry Fielding’s treatment of characters follows the 
Horatian principle of ‘‘the conservation of character’; the essential real- 
ity of a person ts a certain idea which is his nature and to which he con- 
forms. This view precludes character change and development—a critical 
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difficulty which Fielding did not solve in Tom Jones. Amelia keeps the 
novelist largely out of the story and develops the characters more real- 
istically. In his last novel, Fielding’s characters act in terms of social 
ideals of good and evil and change accordingly. 


2659. Bolton, W. F. “Connectives in The Seafarer and The Dream of 
the Rood,” pp. 260-262. The most striking structural similarity between 
these two poems lies in the use of connectives to define the transitions— 
fordon in Seafarer, hwedere in Dream of the Rood. These connectives 
serve as organizing devices. 


2660. Brooks, Roger L. ‘“ ‘A Septuagenarian Poet’: An Addition to the 
Matthew Arnold Bibliography,” pp. 262-263. Add to the Arnold 
canon a review of William Bell Scott’s A Poet’s Harvest Home, pub- 
lished in the St. James’s Gazette, June 2, 1882. 


2661. Coburn, Kathleen. “Review Article: S. T. C. in His Letters,” 
pp. 264-268. The impressions of Coleridge the complainer of physical 
ailments must be corrected. In his letters Coleridge is writing to per- 
sonal friends and frankly revealing his troubles to them. But certainly 
his public character, as revealed in his writings meant for the public, is 
different. Also, we ought to be impressed with Coleridge’s psychological 
insights into himself and the numerous people with whom he was ac- 
quainted—Wordsworth, et al. Finally, the letters show interesting varia- 


tions on themes and images found in the poetry and prose. 
— Martin Kallich 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXVI:3, Fall 1960. 


2662. Westover, J. Huston. “Highland Language of the Cumberland 
Coal Country,” pp. 18-21. The language of Eastern Kentucky is “old 
fashioned and archaic’ and represents “the survival of the speech of an 


older day.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


NATION, CXC:26, June 25, 1960. 

2663. Miner, Carl. ‘‘C. P. Snow and the Realistic Novel,” pp. 554-555. 
Snow “has harmonized—sometimes imperfectly, sometimes brilliantly, 
always interestingly—an almost forgotten Augustan concern with the 
social life of man and the familiar post-Romantic concern with realizing 
individuality.” 


, CXCI:4, August 6, 1960. 


2664. Mercier, Vivian. ‘Truth and Laughter: A Theory of Wit and 
Humor,” pp. 74-75. “Wit is always absurd and true, humor absurd and 
untrue.” 


— T. O. Mallory 
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NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, October 2, 1960. 


2665. Brown, Ivor. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Shakespeare was not 
a man of leisure who wrote at his desk or in a library, but a spare-time 
writer whenever his duties of acting, directing, organizing, and rehearsing 
ended. He could not have been as prosperous as he was if he had only 
written plays and sold them. 


, October 16, 1960. 


2666. Powell, Lawrence Clark. “Speaking of Books,’ p. 2. There 
seems to be no general way to predict how or why a writer living in or 
outside a certain region can write a book about that region that results 
in a “bookscape” and sometimes literature. Some successful writers of 
“bookscape” literature were born in the region and lived in it all their 
lives; some were born in it and left it before they wrote about it; still 
others moved to the region from another place. 


, October 23, 1960. 


2667. Ferguson, DeLancey. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Some novelists 
and dramatists, especially in the last century, have written tragedies too 
tragic to represent life as it is. Tess, Gerhardt Hauptmann’s Before 


Dawn, The Mill on the Floss, and Ethan Frome are examples. 
—M. F. Orth 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:10, October 1960. 


2668. Benson, L. D. “ “The Rede Wynde’ in The Siege of Jerusalem,” 
pp. 363-364. The reading “red wind” (a wind blowing red sand) is not 
satisfactory in this context; rather, ‘‘rede” may be considered a variant 
of ME “rade,” meaning “quick” or “speedy.” 


2669. Bennett, J. A. W. “ ‘Sum Rex, Sum Princeps,’ Etc. (Piers Plow- 
man B, Prologue 132-8),” p. 364. These lines, found also in Ms Lambeth 
61 following a sermon by Henry Harclay in 1315, probably “were cur- 
rent long before.’ William Langland did not originate them, as Skeat 
supposed. In the context of the sermon, they would have been applied 
to Henry II. 


2670. Schoeck, R. J. ‘The Meaning of Ex Officio in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” pp. 365-366. In the late Middle Ages, ex officio referred primarily 
to the oath (similar to the oath of calumny) requiring those called be- 
fore ecclesiastical courts to testify truly and fully. In the 16th century, 
the term meant both the statute empowering bishops to begin action 
against accused heretics and the process itself. In causing friction between 
the procedures of canon and common law courts and the jurisdiction of 
one the term produced a bitterness insufficiently realized by historians 
today. 
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2671. Crossett, John. “Two Notes on More’s Utopia,” pp. 366-367. 
(1) A passage from Herodotus (II, 172) in which the Egyptian king 
Amasis causes a gold foot-pan to be melted into the image of a god and 
reverenced may have been More’s source for the statement that the 
Utopians use gold for their chamber-pots. (2) Robynson’s translation 
of the Utopia omits one sentence—has intercapedines plerique impendunt 
literis—and editors have ignored the omission. Later translators have 
included the sentence. 


2672. Macdonald, A. ‘‘A Footnote on Sir David Lindsay,” pp. 367-368. 
Two notes, one in the Scottish Text Society edition of Sir David Lindsay 
(III, 227-228) and the other in Kinsley’s 1959 edition of Sguyer Mel- 
drum (p. 98) contain inaccuracies. Sir Walter Lindsay vache died 
in 1546, before Meldrum, instead of vice versa. Sir James Sandilands, 
successor to Sir Walter, did not surrender the headquarters of the Order 
of St. John at Torphichen or any other Scottish property of the order. The 
common statement that this James Sandilands was a Protestant is prob- 
ably false, as records show him to have been active in work of the Order 
of St. John through the 1550's. Probably “he has been confused with 
his father, a personal friend of {John} Knox.” 


2673. Muir, Kenneth. “Surrey Poems in the Blage Manuscript,” pp. 
368-370. The texts are given of three poems attributed to Surrey and 
found in the Sir George Blage collection at Trinity College, Dublin. 
The first two contain variations of lines from other Mss and from Tottel; 
the last is a six-line fragment, here printed apparently for the first time. 


2674. Bowers, R. H. “Chaucer’s Troilus as an Elizabethan ‘Wanton 
Book,’”’ pp. 370-371. Quotations from three 16th-century writers show 
oposition to the reading of romances on moral grounds, William Alley, 
Bishop of Exeter, including ‘the book of Troilus” in his condemnation. 
Opposition to romances was based generally on one or more of four 
motives: humanism, anti-Catholicism, literary snobbery, or morality. The 
17th century introduced a new motive, utilitarianism: reading romances 
distracted one from the study of law and of the origin of commonwealths. 


2675. Schoeck, R. J. “The Price of ‘a Goodly Auncynt Prynted Boke,’ in 
1556: A Note on the Cronica Cronicarum,” p. 371. Although prices 
are given for other books in Sir William More’s inventory of 1556, that 
of the Cronica Cronicarum (identified elsewhere by the present author as 
“the famous Nuremberg Chronicle”) is not shown; the book appears, 
however, “to be by far the most costly” on the list, and its cost and 
size impressed Tudor men of letters. 


2676. Sylvester, Richard S. “Additional Notes to Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey,” p. 372. Newly discovered material corrects and amplifies notes 
to three passages. (1) The word monthe at 19/11-12 should be mouthe; 
“gentleman for the mouth” meant one appointed to attend to provisions 
and preparing of food. (2) The ejaculation no hathe turns ovt to 
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have been a favorite one of Henry VIII. (3) A Latin maxim appearing 
at 118/3 comes from Act II, line 454, of Seneca’s Octavia—a scene 
criticized by More in Book I of his Utopia. 


2677. Tague, Wilma L. “Stephen Gosson and ‘Homer's Iliades in a 
Nutte Shell,” pp. 372-373. This phrase, occurring in the Preface to 
The Schoole of Abuse, may have been proverbial—Swift opens Sec. VII 
of A Tale of a Tub with a reference to it—but it has not been printed in 
collections of proverbs. It occurs in Pliny, in Scaliger (who refers to 
Pliny), and, in slightly different form, in Rabelais. 


2678. Harrison, Thomas P. “The Author of The Arte of Angling, 
1577,” pp. 373-376. Evidence points to William Samuel, Vicar of 
Godmanchester, as the author of this work. 


2679. Green, Roger Lancelyn. “ ‘Astronaut,’ ’’ pp. 376-377. The history 
of this word, traced recently back to 1928 [see N&Q, August 1960, p. 
312}, goes back at least to 1880 and Percy Greg’s Across the Zodiac, a 
science-fiction novel. 


2680. Berry, Lloyd E. “Biographical Notes on Richard Fletcher,” pe. 
377-378. New biographical information about the father of John Fletcher 
the dramatist includes the date and place of his baptism (September 28, 
1543, at Watford, Hertfordshire); names of the children surviving him, 
except for one, with baptismal dates for each; proof that Richard Fletcher 
died June 15, 1596, and was buried in St. Paul’s; a list of 21 letters 
from Fletcher, together with their addressees, dates, and present location. 


2681. Drew, Philip. ‘Thomas Nashe, Sebastian Munster, and An Al- 
mond for a Parrat,” pp. 378-379. Nashe’s works show him to have been 
familiar with Munster’s Cosmographia. A reference to it occurs in the 
anonymous An Almond for a Parrat, a pamphlet often attributed to 
Nashe but not yet proved his. 


2682. Whitlock, Baird W. ‘The Family of John Donne, 1588-1591,” 
pp. 380-386. The “Armada List” of persons able to aid in case of a 
Spanish invasion shows Donne’s family, despite their Catholic allegiance, 
to have been concerned over this threat to England’s safety. After the 
death of her husband in 1588, Mrs. Syminges (Donne’s mother) moved 
to St. Saviour’s Parish in Southwark, a Catholic community, where in 
1589 she was apparently “presented” (fined?) for not attending the 
Church of England services. Donne’s sympathy for persecuted recusants 
is seen in his early poetry, even though he seems “to be leaving the 
Catholic Church intellectually.” Before February 7, 1591, Mrs. Syminges 
married a Richard Rainsford, also of Southwark. Donne seems not to 
have been noticeably warm toward his second stepfather, about whom 
we know almost nothing. 
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2683. Bauerle, R. F. ‘John Donne Redone and Undone,” p. 386. An 
anonymous and emended version of “Go and Catch a Falling Star” ap- 

earing in the London Magazine for June, 1741, shows Donne to have 
ee little known—otherwise the plagiarist would not have plagiarized 
from him. 


2684. Crossett, John. “Bacon and Donne,” PP: 386-387. To his 1625 
edition of the essay “Of Goodnesse and Goodnesse of Nature,” Bacon 
added a passage echoing Donne’s famous statement ‘No man is an 
island,” which had appeared in Donne’s Devotions of 1623. 


2685. Schaar, Bernard E. ‘ ‘Serendipity,’ pp. 387-389. Horace Wal- 
ole misquoted the title of the book (The Travels and Adventures of 
hree Princes of Sarendip), misspelled the name of the country (Saren- 

dip, not Serendip), and misinterpreted the experiences of the princes 

when he coined and defined serendipity as ‘accidental sagacity.” Modern 
lexicographers remain close to Walpole in defining the word. 


2686. Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘Jingler,) ‘Man John’: Two Words from Dis- 
raeli,” p. 389. The first of these, dated in OED from 1700 and labeled 
Obs. and rare, appeared in Tancred (1847) referring to one at fairs for 
gain; the second, cited in OED from 1849 as a nonce-substitution for 
man Jack, appeared in 1845 in Sybil. 


2687. Hailey, Elma. ‘Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 389-395, 
400. Continues the transcription of a diary from September 29 to 


December 1, 1762. 
— John S. Phillipson 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE COLLECTION 
BULLETIN, No. 6, Spring 1959. 


2688. Fox, Levi. “The Shakespeare Memorial Library, Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” pp. 5-7. The librarian briefly describes library holdings. 


2689. Bangham, Jerald. ‘Samuel Phelps: Producer of Shakespeare at 
Sadler's Wells,” pp. 9-20. Phelps cut and rewrote Per. to conform to 
Victorian mores and to facilitate staging. He eliminated scene breaks in 
Act V. His high production standards influenced Charles Kean and Sir 
Henry Irving. 


2690. Phillabaum, Corliss E. “Panoramic Scenery at Sadler’s Wells,” 
pp. 20-25. Panorama and diorama are interchangeable terms in 19th- 
century prompt books. Samuel Phelps used two types: long strips of 
painted material on cylinders and painted flats moved in grooves, which 
were placed on the stage floor where needed. In the fifth acts of Per. and 
Tim. he used panoramas; his opening scene of Temp. in 1849 was handled 
completely by panorama, with no human actors. 
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2691. Hawley, James A. “Touring with Benson,” pp. 25-30. The Ben- 
son Company, an acting group traveling from 1883 till the early 20th 
century, established staging conventions which became models for other 
traveling companies. Prompt books reveal Ham. staged by alternating 
deep scenes with shallow scenes, to eliminate scenery-shifting pauses 
and speed the play’s action. In Mach. they cut, combined, and rearranged 
scenes for rapid production and continuous action. Blackouts and musical 
bridges aided scenic transitions. They obtained supers and heavy prop- 
erties locally. 


2692. Bassett, Abe J. “The Capitol Setting for Julius Caesar,” pp. 30-35. 
Similar designs for the Capitol set (Caesar, IIIL.ii.) appear in John Philip 
Kemble’s farewell appearance, 1817, Royal Theatre, Edinburgh, and the 
productions at the Royal Theatre, Liverpool, 1845, at Sadler’s Wells, 
1846, and at Booth’s Theatre, 1871. Charles Witham, who designed the 
Booth set, based his sketch on an oil painting by Jean-Leon Géréme, “The 
Death of Caesar,”’ 1859. 


2693. Phillabaum, Corliss E. ‘Chambers’ Prompt Book with Hawes 
Craven Designs,” pp. 35-41. F. Owen Chambers was stage manager at 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theater from 1925 to 1930 and directed four 
plays at the Loft Theater, Leamington Spa, from 1936 through 1939. 
His prompt book for Romeo (production undated) reveals a simplified 
adaptation of elaborate Victorian designs by Hawes Craven for the 
Sekcs Rokectui production at the Lyceum Theater, London, 1895. Thus 
provincial theaters perpetuated a type of scenery thought to have disap- 


peared with the 19th century. 
— Saralyn Daly 


PHYLON, XXI:3, Fall 1960. 


2694. Isaacs, Harold R. “Five Writers and Their African Ancestors 
(Part I),” pp. 243-265. Five Negro writers have treated Africa since the 
close of World War I: Langston Hughes, Richard Wright, Ralph Elli- 
son, James Baldwin, Lorraine Hansberry. Hughes wrote of life in 
American Negro ghettos; his trip to Africa gave tom-tom beats to his 
poetry, but no place in society for the mulatto. Wright saw Africa not in 
a color, but in an ideological mystique. When Communism failed him, 
he turned to thoughts of a human community broader than the boun- 
daries of nation or race. Hoping to base this partly in Africa, he visited 
the Gold Coast (now Ghana) in 1953, but was horrified by the divisive 
forces there of magic and religious rites based on ancestral sacrifices and 
instilling suspicion and distrust. 


2695. Slabey, Robert M. ‘‘Joe Christmas, Faulknet’s Marginal Man,” 
pp. 266-277. Unlike other Faulkner, Light in August is about people, 
not families. Joe Christmas is a racial outcast, Joanna Burden is a regional 
outcast, Hightower is a temporal outcast, Byron is a religious out- 
cast, and Lena (as Nature rejected by civilized men) is a “cosmic 
outcast.’” Joe, Faulkner’s image of modern man, accepts a tri-partite 
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existential life: he accepts existence, freedom, and bonds with humanity, 
holding some things in common with Camus’ Meursault. Road imagery 
shows that a theme of the novel is man’s search for Self and Selfness. 
Faulkner’s image of modern man and his world is “not nihilistic, fatal- 
istic, naturalistic; it is dynamic, existential, humanistic.” 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XXXIV:2, Summer 1960. 


2696. White, William. “Walt Whitman to U. S. Grant: An Unknown 
Exchange,” pp. 120-122. About 200 unpublished items, primarily notes 
and fragments, have been discovered in the Feinberg Collection of Whit- 
man material. The discoveries include correspondence between Whitman 
and President Grant. 


2697. Krieger, Robert. ‘Speaking at Twilight, Singing in the Morning,” 
pp. 123-127. The new poems in Delmore Schwartz’s Summer Knowledge 
“are morning poems—rhapsodic, loosely rhythmed, Hebraic; they stretch 
and sprawl to encompass a childlike view of life, love, and the world.” 
Schwartz’s new poems differ in direction and style from his earlier poems 
which revealed his “deep sense of his age.” Although Schwartz was 
not always successful in his earlier work, his position as a poet is based 
on that work. 


2698. Sutton, Walter. ‘Melville and the Great God Budd,” pp. 128- 
133. Melville is close to today’s vogue of Zen Buddhism “because of his 
pessimism and his interest in Buddhist thought specifically.” Buddhist 
concepts explain some of the motivation in Billy Budd. The concept of 
the “desire for a release from a life of suffering,” the desire to end the 
suffering of Billy rather than to punish him, can be considered as a 
motive for Captain Vere’s condemnation of Billy. Because of his youth- 
ful acceptance of death and his conquest of will, Billy can be equated 
with Nirvana. The Buddhist concept that ‘in the world, all is illusion” 
is important in Melville’s point of view in Billy Budd. 


, XXXIV:3, Fall 1960. 


2699. Ashida, Margaret E. “Frogs and Frozen Men,” pp. 199-206. ‘“The 
Beats err not in adapting the past contributions of the East (and West) 
to new demands, but in leading others to believe that their adaptation is 
identical with the source and not a metamorphosis of it.”” Kerouac’s de- 
sire for spontaneity and his belief that traditional language tends to 
interfere with man’s enlightenment are in the spirit of Zen, but his 
method of using language as close as possible to thought is an adaptation 
of stream of consciousness; his language “‘lacks Zen’s . . . precision and 
simplicity.” The content of Kerouac’s novels also indicates a conflict 
between this enthusiasm for Zen and a misunderstanding of its na- 
ture. Kerouac’s characters’ search for self is in keeping with Zen, but 
their aimlessness and lack of self-control is not. 
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2700. Madden, David. “The Hero and the Witness in Wright Morris’ 
Field of Vision,” pp. 263-278. Morris’s field of vision is a representa- 
tive part of America. He is concerned with the real and the false. Gen- 
uine reality is achieved through heroism, imagination, and love. The 
central theme in all his works is “the effect of the relationship between 
the hero and the witness,” and it is the witness who benefits from the 
heroic acts of the hero. Morris provides insight into his characters 
through their material possessions, which are imbued with their person- 
alities. The Works of Love introduces another theme, the contrast be- 
tween “man’s need to receive love . . . and his inability to receive it.” 

— S. K. O’Connell 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, X:40, November 1959. 


2701. Wilson, Sarah. “The Longleat Version of ‘Love is Life,’”’ pp. 
337-346. It appears, on the basis of a comparison with the source (Rolle’s 
Incendium Amoris) of Il. 1-60, 67-68, that the hitherto unprinted Long- 
leat Ms is correct in making three poems (‘‘Love is lif,” ‘‘Iesu, Goddis 
Son,” “I sigh and sob”) of what "a as two poems in the Cambridge 
Ms and one in the Lambeth Ms. (The Longleat version, three separate 
poems on closely related subjects, is here printed.) 


2702. Anglo, Sidney. ‘“William Cornish in a Play, Pageants, Prison, and 
Politics,” pp. 347-360. The present study fills in “one or two gaps in 
our knowledge” of the career of William Cornish, Master of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal from November 1509 to late in 1523. The sources 
are The Great Chronicle (Fabian), a herald’s account of Catherine of 
Aragon’s entry into London, a poem among the Royal Manuscropts (BM), 
and CSP (Span.). They reveal Cornish as actor, singer, poet (and pri- 
soner), and playwright active at the courts of Henry VII and Henry VIII. 


2703. McKenzie, D. F. ‘‘Shakespearian Punctuation—A New Begin- 
ning,” pp. 361-370. To know more about the punctuation of the First 
Folio, we need to know more about autograph Mss or playhouse copies, 
and more about the role of the compositor setting up Mss in type. A 
beginning can be made by examining the work of compositor B in Q2 
Merch. (1619). The copy (Hayes quarto of 1600) provides a control 
text for assessing B’s attitudes and workmanship. Generally, B punc- 
tuated heavily, adding 347 commas to copy. 


2704. Rawson, C. J. “Some Unpublished Letters of Pope and Gay; and 
Some gen Sources of Goldsmith’s Life of Thomas Parnell,” pp. 
371-387. A collection of Mss in the hands of Lord Congleton, relating 
to Thomas Parnell, includes a group of documents marked “Letters of 
Pope and Gay to Dr. Parnell, 1714, etc.” They include ten letters, four 
unpublished, not autographs but family transcripts. The letters all con- 
tribute to our knowledge of Pope, Gay, and the Scriblerus Club. Ms 8 
contains a fragment of Pope's original letter. For the aes letters, 
variants from Sherburn’s text are noted. (The unpublished letters are 
quoted in full.) 
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2705. De Beer, E. S. ‘Macaulay and Croker: The Review of Croker’s 
Boswell,” pp. 388-397. The standard assumption (Gladstone, Jennings, 
Brightfield) that Macaulay’s violent attack on Croker’s Boswell was moti- 
vated by personal hatred and a desire for revenge for Macaulay's humili- 
ation by Croker in Reform Bill debates (1832) will not bear careful 
examination. Macaulay indeed hated Croker but did not suffer any 
crushing defeats at his hands; the defects of Croker’s edition and of 
his editorial method are sufficient to account for Macaulay’s “smashing” 
attack. 


2706. Maurer, Wallace. ‘‘Dryden’s Balaam Well-Hung?” pp. 398-401. 
The identification of Balaam (“Absalom and Achitophel’’) with the 
Earl of Huntington has always seemed unsatisfactory. As a supporter 
of the Exclusion Bill, a disaffected adherent of Charles, and a brilliant 
orator in the Protestant cause, Sir Francis Winnington (1634-1700) seems 
a more likely choice. 


2707. Dilworth, Ernest. “A Letter of Gibbon to Adam Smith,” pp. 401- 
402. This note supplies the text of a Gibbon letter not included in 
Miss Norton’s edition of Gibbon’s letters but to be found in the Honey- 
man collection of the Lehigh University Library. 


, X1:41, February 1960. 


2708. De Chickera, Ernst. “Palaces of Pleasure: The Theme of Revenge 
in Elizabethan Translations of Novelle,’ pp. 1-7. In the novelle col- 
lected by Painter, Fenton, and Pettie, a distinction appears between 
revenge as revenge and revenge as correction, but revenge is not repre- 
sented as a binding duty, as it is in the drama; it is a basic impulse, the 
inevitable effect of a cause. “So long as equity is observed in revenge, 
all is well.” Revenge out of proportion to the offense occurs when reason 
is surrendered to passion, which, according to the authors of the novelle, 
puts men on the same level with beasts. 


2709. Walton, J. K. ‘‘Strength’s Abundance’: A View of Othello,” 
pp. 8-17. Othello falls through his strength, not his weakness. Iago, 
who combines in himself the evil and sinister natures of the play’s Vene- 
tians, cynically capitalizes on Othello’s and Desdemona’s strengths and 
virtues, revealing the fact in soliloquies, although “the old Othello’ is 
reappearing at the time he kills Desdemona. In effect, Othello and 
Desdemona die for each other’s love. 


2710. Schanzer, Ernest. “Heywood’s Ages and Shakespeare,” pp. 18-28. 
There is no evidence to connect The Silver Age and The Brazen Age 
with Henslowe’s Hercules plays. The evidence suggests that at several 
points The Golden Age is indebted to W.T. The Silver Age contains a 
“close collocation of a variety of elements reminiscent of” Temp., to 
which Heywood seems indebted. In The Brazen Age Hercules’s bondage 
to the Lydian queen may have been suggested by Antony. These echoes 
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are of substance, not words, but The Iron Age I contains numerous verbal 
parallels with Tro., while Part II has echoes of Ham. On the basis of 
the parallels, the first three Ages can be dated between the end of 1610 
and the end of 1611. 


2711. Carroll, D. R. “An Image of Disenchantment in The Novels of 
George Eliot,” pp. 30-41. All of George Eliot’s novels reveal an arche- 
typal pattern in which the main character embraces an illusion which 
gives way to knowledge of self and regeneration, through successive 
disenchantments. To portray the moral and psychological progression, 
she sometimes uses Christian symbols deriving from Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus, but more characteristically she uses her own. The most significant 
of these is the image of ruins “to convey ‘the state of prostration,’” 
which is carefully developed throughout her novels. 


2712. Bergonzi, Bernard. “The Publication of The Time Machine 1894- 
5,” pp. 42-51. The Time Machine, Wells’s first, and by critical con- 
sensus best, novel, has also the most complex bibliographical history, 
having appeared in seven versions plus the first American edition of 
1895, “the true first edition.” Although by 1915 Wells told Henry 
James he preferred to be called a journalist, a study of the versions of 
The Time Machine prepared in 1894-1895 suggests that at the beginning 
he was almost as careful as James himself. 


2713. Ball, C. J. E. “Old Kentish Wig and Middle English Owy,” 
pp. 52-53. Since there is very slender basis for the assumption that ME 
owy is to be connected with OK wig, “this form should not be cited as a 
reason for denying that the original dialect of Sir Orfeo was south-west 
midland.” 


2714. Harrier, Richard C. “A Printed Source for “The Devonshire 
Manuscript,’ p. 54. One verse in ‘The Devonshire Manuscript,” 
thought to be a variant of ‘‘Loke wel aboute,” turns out to be from ‘“The 
Remedy of Love” (Skeat’s facsimile of Thynne’s Chaucer, 1532). The 
copyist of “The Devonshire Manuscript,” probably Lord Thomas Howard, 
apparently worked from a printed text; thus the greater part of the Ms 
probably dates from 1532-1537, the date of Howard’s death. 


2715. Shapiro, I. A. “Tityre-Tu and the Date of William Rowley’s 
Woman Never Vext,” pp. 55-56. William Rowley must have written 
A Woman Never Vext between January 1624, and January 1626, because 
the phrase tityre tu, which occurs in the play, had no meaning before 
December 1623, and Rowley died in February 1626. 


2716. Gossman, Ann, and George W. Whiting. “Comus Once More, 
1761,” pp. 56-60. Some lines in an essay in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February 1741, normally thought to be from Comus, are actually 
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from Dalton’s stage version, as are several passages in Samuel Derrick’s 
A Poetical Dictionary (1761), a fact suggesting that 18th-century poetic 
taste requires further study. 

—C. G. Thayer 


ROMANCE NOTES, I:1, November 1959. 


2717. Harden, Arthur R. ‘The ‘Ubi Sunt’ Theme in Three Anglo- 
Norman Saint's Lives,” pp. 63-64. Three uses of the “ubi sunt’’ theme 
in Anglo-Norman literature support Gilson’s ascription of the theme, 
and the related ‘“‘carpe diem” theme, to biblical influence. In the lives 
of St. Osith, St. Alban, and St. Lawrence, the Anglo-Norman authors 
not only wrote of the transitory nature of wealth and vanity, but added 
a characteristically Anglo-Norman realism, sardonic and grim. 


2718. Ferris, William N. “Arthur’s Golden Dragon,” pp. 69-71. Al- 
though Giles traces the origins of Arthur's Dragon, unfalteringly, he 
suggests that the heraldic device was used as a crest or standard. How- 
ever, Geoffrey, John of Canterbury, Brut y Brenhinedd, and Jesus Welsh 
Ms LXI all suggest that Arthur’s golden dragon standard was used 
not to lead the charge, but as a rear-area dressing and collecting station. 


, 1:2, Spring 1960. 
2719. Fleischmann, Wolfgang B. “Willa Cather’s The Professor's 
House and Anatole France’s Le Mannequin D’Osier,” pp. 92-93. Edel’s 
psychoanalytic analysis of the significance of the study in The Professor's 
House does not negate the cogency of Cather’s conscious model for this 
study, France’s drama. 


2720. Schwartz, Kessel. ‘“‘Benavente and Shakespeare,” pp. 101-105. 
Benavente has written often of Shakespeare, and ranks him high, but 
not so high as Spanish authors in comedy. 


2721. Redman, Harry, Jr. ‘Albert Joseph Ulpien Hennet, Early French 
Miltonist,” pp. 122-126. Hennet, who is one of the French Miltonists of 
the Revolution and Empire, deserves to be remembered as one of the 
earliest and most favorable commentators on PL, though he did not 
especially like Milton’s minor poetry. He ranked PL just behind Homer 


and Vergil, for the sublimity of its thought and style. 
— A. L. Soens 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XI:2, Spring 1960. 


2722. Leech, Clifford. ‘The ‘Capability’ of Shakespeare,” pp. 123-136. 
Recent Shakespearean production tends to concentrate on some single 
“governing idea” (Nevill Coghill’s phrase) in each play. This practice 
violates Shakespeare’s dramatic construction and overlooks his gift for 
portraying opposing views sympathetically. ‘Losing himself in situa- 
tions and characters and opportunities for fine speech as they arrived,” 
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Shakespeare frequently sacrificed consistency and failed to achieve total 
coherence. In plays like 2 H.IV, Meas., and Cor., the director “should 
allow tke unresolved contradictions of the playwright to emerge freely 
in the performance.” Furthermore, the attempt to arrive at a total mean- 
ing ignores the nature of dramatic presentation, which is subject to the 
interaction of actor and audience and to the varying moods of the actor, 
and makes impossible a complete, definitive performance. 


2723. Van de Water, Julia C. ‘The Bastard in King John,” pp. 137-146. 
Critics have falsified John by making Faulconbridge its hero and regard- 
ing him as the epitome of kingliness. The play presents us with two 
Faulconbridges. In the first three acts he is witty, cynical, irresponsible, 
a descendant of the Vice; in the last two he acquires moral stature and 
functions as choral commentator. Although all of his scenes have life, 
the two characters cannot be reconciled. He fails both as individual and 
symbol, for Shakespeare has not “imaginatively created” him. 


2724. Mills, L. J. ‘“Cleopatra’s Tragedy,” pp. 147-162. Cleopatra is 
capricious, selfish, and destructive, incapable of understanding such vir- 
tues as duty, loyalty, self-sacrifice. Her tragedy is not that of a fall, for 
she has no = from which to fall. Her tragedy is that a glimmering 
awareness of something other than sensuality and self-interest comes too 
late, only after Antony is dead. In the irony of “‘too little and too late” 
lies her tragedy. 


2725. Scholes, Robert E. ‘Dr. Johnson and the Bibliographical Criticism 
of Shakespeare,” pp. 163-171. Dr. Johnson anticipated a good deal of 
modern textual criticism. He seems to have been aware of the importance 
of Elizabethan handwriting; he made some distinction between quartos 
carefully printed and those surreptitiously obtained; he discovered that 
the Folio texts of R.I] and Dream were printed from satisfactory quartos; 
and he established the First Folio as the authoritative Folio. Most impor- 
tantly, he was the first to indicate that “the best text was the most 
Shakespearian, not what the editors thought the most felicitous.” 


2726. Haywood, Charles. “William Boyce’s ‘Solemn Dirge’ in Garrick’s 
Romeo and Juliet Production of 1750,” pp. 173-185. Reproduced here is 
the music composed by Boyce for the funeral proceession which Garrick 
added to his 1750 production of Romeo. 


2727. Adler, Jacob H. “Johnson’s ‘He That Imagines This,’”’ pp. 225- 
228. The conventional interpretation of Johnson’s phrase (“he that 
imagines this may imagine more’’) attacking the unities is mistaken. The 
phrase is not a plea for imaginative truth. It forms part of an argument 
which Johnson will refute; it is not a statement of his own position. 
The mind which can, in the theater, imagine itself really to be in Alex- 
andria is, to quote from the paragraph in which Johnson uses the phrase, 
“above the reach of reason, or of truth” and “wandering in extasy.” 
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Therefore, it can as easily be deluded into thinking it is in Rome in 
the space of an hour. In effect, Johnson is severely limiting “illusion 
as an element in stagecraft.” 


2728. Jones, William M. “William Shakespeare as William in As You 
Like It,’ pp. 228-231. If Shakespeare played William, contemporary 
audiences would have found the dialogue of the short scene in which he 
appears (V.i.) full of hilarious double meanings. In the scene, Shake- 
speare shares with his audience jokes about his ages, his prosperity, and 
his rural background. Also he may be satirizing, good-naturedly, Jonson’s 
pedantic learning. 


2729. Rogers, E. G. ‘Sonnet CXXX: Watson to Linche to Shakespeare,” 
pp. 232-233. Parallel passages suggest that the specific work calling 
forth Shakespeare’s satire on the conventional Petrarchan sonnet was 
Richard Linche’s sonnet sequence, Diella, published in 1596. 


2730. Richmond, Evelyn B. ‘‘Historical Costuming: A Footnote,” pp. 
233-234. The correct date for the first performance of the Charles 
Kemble-J. R. Planché production of John at Covent Garden is November 
24, 1823. The production is important as the first finished attempt at 


historical accuracy in costuming. 
— Albert Gilman 


SOUTH ATLANTIC BULLETIN, XXVI:2, November 1960. 


2731. Calhoun, Richard J. “The New Criticism Ten Years After,” 
pp. 1-6. “The end of the New Criticism as a concerted movement” came 
with the closing of the Kenyon School of English in 1950. It must 
be adjudged “the most significant critical movement of the twentieth 
century.” Although it exaggerated “the differences between prose dis- 
course and poetic discourse,” it compensated with “an amazing number” 


of profound insights into great works of literature. 
— John J. McAleer 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXIV:2, June 1960. 


2732. Taylor, Archer. ‘‘Proverbs in the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher,” 
pp. 77-100. This list of proverbs complements the collection in Bulletin 
of the Tennessee Folklore Society, XXIII, and the comparisons published 
in the Journal of American Folklore, LXX (1957). 


2733. Davidson, James. ‘The Post-Bellum Poor-White as Seen by J. W. 
De Forest,” pp. 101-108. De Forest’s A Union Officer in the Recon- 
struction was one of the first works in the realistic tradition. It shows 
the poor-white as “‘an interesting problem in social psychology.” 


2734. Reeves, Paschal. ‘The Humor of Thomas Wolfe,” pp. 109-120. 
Wolfe, who has been accused of lacking a sense of humor, really be- 
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comes filled with humor when he is read in the “oral rather than the 
literary tradition.” Comic intent underlies much of his narrative; he 
uses the tall tale and folklore humor, and his work is filled with satire 
that often includes caricature. 


2735. Rogers, E. G. “Birdlore in the Poetry of Tennyson,” pp. 157-163. 
Tennyson’s poetry makes numerous symbolic comparisons between people 
and birds. He uses this comparison in three ways: “to emphasize the 
uality of human traits,” “to express high and exalted themes,” and “to 

add dramatic effect to narrative episode.” 
— William M. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 6897, September 2, 1960. 


2736. Porteus, Hugh Gordon. “Nights Out in the Thirties” (rev.-art., 
Four Absentees, by Rayner Heppenstall), pp. 342-344. Another refresh- 
ing angle on a misunderstood tract of time, Heppenstall’s personal remin- 
iscences of Eric Gill, John Middleton Murry, George Orwell, and Dylan 
Thomas should be of value to anyone concerned with any of these figures. 
This study is not simply something slightly above the level of the gossip 
column; instead, sie gr ep probes for the weak points of the four. 
However, he overlooks the opportunity to bring out the contrast between 
the gradual advance in Orwell’s sagacity over the years and the gradual 
dissipation of Thomas’s original gifts. 

— Robert R. Yackshaw 


STECHERT-HAFNER BOOK NEWS, XV:2, October 1960. 


2737. Keys, Thomas E. ‘‘Walter Pater’s Miscellaneous Studies,” pp. 17- 
19. Ten essays, published after Pater’s death by his friend Charles L. 
Shadwell, appeared in 1895 under the title Miscellaneous Studies—tich in 
autobiographical significance. “The Child in the House’’ shows that 
even as a boy Pater was cultivating his faculty of precise observation; 
“Emerald Uthwart” reflects his days at King’s School, Canterbury; ‘‘Dia- 
phaneite’”’ presents his ideal, formed at the outset of his literary career, of 
a critical sensibility unclouded by passions and prejudices—the notion 
of a “diaphanous” man. The kernel of “Raphael,” perhaps the best 
in the collection, is Pater’s admiration for Raphael’s scholarship; ‘‘Pas- 
cal” presents Pater’s conception ot good prose style. 

— Donald M. Murray 


STUDIES: AN IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLIX:193, 

Spring 1960. 
2738. Montague, John. “Tragic Picaresque: Oliver Goldsmith, the Bio- 
gtaphical Aspect,” pp. 45-53. Acknowledgement of Goldsmith’s literary 
achievement has been hindered by his biographers, whose “biographical 
irrelevancies” have distorted his qualities as a writer. The Bs i 
biographical pattern established by Mrs. Piozzi and Boswell and begun 
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during Goldsmith’s lifetime was continued by 19th-century biographers, 
who are as condescending as the earlier ones. A more satisfactory por- 
trait has begun to emerge because of the work of modern Goldsmith 
specialists so that now “‘a critical revaluation becomes increasingly pos- 


sible.” 
— B. Dodd 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 14, Winter 1960. 
2739. Lemming, George. “The Pleasures of Exile,” pp. 32-56. West 


Indian writers left home ‘“‘to get out” of the “lonely desert of mass 
indifference and educated middle-class treachery.” They have not gone 
back because they cannot yet expect a better fate than anonymity in their 
home country. The West Indian novelists’ greatest contribution to English 
letters is the creation of the peasant novel as distinct from the middle-class 
English novel. 


2740. Collymore, Frank A. “Writing in the West Indies: A Survey,” 
pp. 111-124. In 1942, the BBC introduced Carribean Voices, a pro- 
gram which did much to identify and encourage West Indian writers. 
There are many W. I. poets, but few are well known outside the 
Caribbean area. The W. I. novelists, also numerous, are better known. 
West Indian writing is receiving more encouragement than formerly, 
and conditions for writing are in general more favorable. The West 
Indies themselves, however, do not yet afford the writer either an ade- 
quate audience or an adequate market. 


, No. 15, Spring 1960. 


2741. Smith, J. Percy. “G. B. S. on the Theatre,” pp. 73-86. For 
Shaw, the theater was a temple and its workers a priesthood. As a critic, 
Shaw demanded of plays craftsmanship, life dealt with truthfully, moral 
purpose, courage, gaiety. Of actors he demanded “imagination, intel- 
ligence, and technical excellence.” Almost any competent critic can 
agree with Shaw’s critical hypotheses, but the terms in which the criteria 


are expressed (e.g., ‘“‘truth’’) raise as many questions as they settle. 
— T. O. Mallory 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXV:2, June 1959. 


2742. Boswell, George W. “Progress Report: Collection of Tennessee 
Folksongs in Recent Years,” pp. 31-79. Seven hundred seventy variants 
of 446 folksongs (including many Child ballads) have been collected 
in Tennessee and northern Kentucky and classified in a variety of ways 
(e.g., “type,” “melody mode,” and “gapped structure’’). 


, XXV:3, September 1959. 


2743. Rountree, Thomas J. ‘“‘Frenchman’s Creek as a Variation of “The 
Gypsy Laddie,’” pp. 85-87. The plot of Daphne du Maurier’s French- 
man’s Creek appeared as early as the 1700's in the Scottish ballad ‘The 
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Gypsy Laddie.’” The novel elaborates the ballad material by adding nar- 
ration and exposition. With the variation of the conclusion, du Maurier 
introduces a Pise note and “defeats the direct and honest force of the 
old ballad.” 


2744. Griffin, William J. “The TFS Bulletin and other Folklore Serials 
in the United States: A Preliminary Survey,” pp. 91-96. Only the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society and the Texas Folklore Society have greater longevity 
in publishing folklore serials than TFS Bulletin (includes checklist of 
folklore publications). 


, XXVI:1, March 1960. 


2745. Wood, Gordon R. ‘Heard in the South: The Progress of a 
Word Geography,” pp. 1-7. Tabulations of information about word 
usage in the South and Southwest indicate that the area may be divided 
into four major vocabulary locales: (1) the Appalachian chain in Tenn., 
Ga., and Ala.; (2) the Cumberland plateau complex; (3) the lowlands 
between Ga. and the Mississippi; (4) the south midlands (La., Ark., 
Tex., and Okla.). 


, XXVI:2, June 1960. 


2746. Goodwin, Thelma. “The Devil in American Folklore,” pp. 36-45. 
In America, the folk conceptions of the devil are many, as exemplified 
by the variety of his names (e.g., Old Nick, Ol’ Scratch, and Impty- 
Umpty) and his guises (e.g., a mixture of human and fowl). The num- 
ber of folk myths about him indicate “that the Devil has left his mark 
on our land, . . . minds, . . . language and literature.” 


, XXVI:3, September 1960. 


2747. Lyons-Render, Sylvia. “Folk Motifs in George Peele’s The Old 
Wives Tale,” pp. 62-71. Folklore elements of The Old Wives Tale are 
gathered from a wide variety of sources, especially the folk tale but 
also nursery rhymes and folk songs. They are included in Peele’s treat- 
ment of character, action, and action patterns; and they are indicated by 
his heavy use of superstition and the supernatural. 

— B. Dodd 


TODAY’S JAPAN, IV:11, November-December 1959. 


2748. Mordell, Albert. “ ‘Letters to a Pagan’ Not by Hearn,” pp. 7-18. 
A small volume published in 1933 contains 28 letters attributed to Hearn 
that Hearn did not write. Indeed, there is no evidence outside this 
volume that Hearn ever knew “Pagan” (Annetta Halliday Antona). 
Anachronisms and inaccuracies in the letters adequately show that Hearn 
could not have written them. 
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—, V:1, January 1960. 


2749. Frost, O. W. “Two Unpublished Hearn Letters,” pp. 43-48. 
One of the two letters first printed here is very possibly the first extant 
writing of the author. It is a fanciful prose poem with a gruesome 
“Raven” illustration at its head. The other letter provides the most 
reliable extended account yet discovered of problems Hearn encountered 
in his marriage to a mulatto woman in Cincinnati ten years after the 
Civil War. Both letters were written to Henry Watkin, a fatherly 
printer friend. 


2750. Mordell, Albert. “‘ ‘Letters to a Pagan’ Not by Hearn,” pp. 89-98. 
A continuation of the article above [Item 2748}. 


, V:8, August 1960. 


2751. White, William. “James Russell Lowell and Science,” pp. 43-53. 
Lowell is misjudged by critics who assert that he had no understanding 
of the role of science in the 19th century. He rightly accused scientists 
of worshipping facts and of neglecting truths. To him, science, ideally, 
should free man from specialties by relating whatever is learned. Actually, 
Lowell was optimistic about science: he had read Lyell and Darwin, he 
considered the materials of science useful in poetry, and he didn’t mind 
having a monkey ancestor if from him might come “some winged 
sweet-throated thing.” 

— O. W. Frost 


TRACE, No. 39, September-October 1960. 


-2752. Zekowski, Arlene, and Stanley Berne. “Why? and Cardinals & 
Saints,” pp. 1-7. In a world of scientific discovery and ever-extending 
knowledge, only literature (unlike art, sculpture, and architecture) “‘re- 
fuses to extend itself, by enshrouding itself in forms that have long 
since become exhausted.” The creation of literature has lost its sense 
of being a living act, involving ‘‘metier, calling, and devotion, faith, 
patience and creative thinking.” Instead, literature has become an auto- 
matic production of words which may serve the reader as a way of 
filling time. Literature has forgotten that it is an Art and has become, 
to its great loss, a Business. 


2753. Orlovitz, Gil. ‘‘(‘The Culture Protectors’),” pp. 9-12. The myth 
that science and literature were in a more glorious past created by ambi- 
dextrous ‘‘Renaissance-type’’ figures is challenged by an examination 
of those artist-scientists usually cited to support the desirability of a 
union between science and art. No scientist ever produced a first-rate 
piece of literature, and ‘‘the giants of art . . . made no contributions to 
science.” The need for science and art to understand each other is a 
myth created by culture protectors, ‘themselves castrated by their political 
captors,” to ‘‘attack culture and destroy it.” 
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2754. Murray-Smith, Stephen. ‘A Close Problem in a Far Scene,” pp. 
21-23. The five established literary quarterlies in Australia (Southerly, 
Meanjin, Overland, Quadrant, and Australian Letters) are faced with 
the difficult task of encouraging and providing an outlet for Australian 
literature and its native tradition. 


2755. Gunston, David. ‘Desert Island Books,” pp. 28-30. Gunston lists 
choices made by some well-known figures of books each would want if 
marooned. The widely varying list of books almost uniformly slights 
fiction. 


2756. Zahn, Curtis. “An Inch of Culture: The ‘New’ ‘Poets’—1945- 
1960 as Defined by Evergreen,” pp. 40-44. The arbitrary choice of 
inferior poets for The New American Poetry, 1945-1960 reflects a gen- 
eral failure of poetic intelligence on the part of the anthology’s editor. 
The volume performs a disservice to contemporary poets and poetry by 
offering the curious reader an unrepresentative and superficial collection; 
“these works could be subtitled POEMS THAT KILLED LITERATURE 
. and whatever motives GROVE PRESS may have—sincerity and/or 
commercialism—the fact is, once hooked on Beatnikism, they are now in 

the role of Pusher.” 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, V:1, September 1960. 


2757. Bentley, Eric. ‘The Making of a Dramatist,” pp. 3-21. Shaw’s 
greatest success as “fabulous entertainer” and “man of ideas” has not 
yet been realized. Shaw was influenced by the well-made play by Ibsen 
and Scribe. He modified plots by imagining characters and allowing 
them to find their own solutions to the problems posed by plot. The 
result is frequently a reversal of Scribean or conventional ideas. Though 
Shaw’s plays are filled with sexuality, ultimately they do not present 
the emotions people expect. The charm of Candida, the developing 
emotions between Captain Brassbound and Lady Cicely, the conflict be- 
tween Higgins and Eliza are illustrations of emotional substance. Shaw 
used anticlimax to present what is perhaps “the idea of modern literature 
—desolation.”’ 


2758. Moore, John. ‘‘A Farewell to Something,’ pp. 49-60. Beckett's 
first attempt to write for the stage was more pen than any of his 
previous writing. His originality is a mixture of the avant-garde and 
“down-at-the-heel realism.” The play illustrates the principle that the 
“physical and spiritual interpenetrate and become . . . symbols of each 
other.” “Sexual imagery, which is counterpointed with religious imagery 
. . . Supports one of the principal themes: without God there is no 
creation.” Godot is the central ambiguity of the play. “Is he responsible 
for everything or for nothing?” The play appeals to our sense of the 
“Christian mystery without sacrificing the strength of our rebellion 
against it.” 
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2759. Coston, Herbert. “Sean O’Casey: Prelude to Playwriting,” pp. 
102-112. Sean O’Casey left the nationalist movement because of its 
middle-class limitations. The Trade Union movement also became at 
last too binding for him, and he turned to writing as an outlet for his 
energies and aspirations. He wrote songs, greeting card verses, two “‘la- 
ments” for Thomas Ashe, and a Story of the Irish Citizen Army. None 
of the early work “is of any notable literary merit,” but “it foreshadows 
the rhythm and lyricism of his later prose’’ and reveals a “dramatist’s 
method and sensibility.” Three of his early plays were rejected by the 
Abbey, in part because they were too filled with theory. Turning then 
to characters growing out of his own experience, drawing upon Dion 
Boucicault for dramatic techniques, and using the idiom of daily speech, 
O’Casey began the major part of his career as a dramatist. 


2760. Ellis, Brobury Pearce. ‘The True Originall Copies,” pp. 113-116. 
The First Folio’s reference to “True Originall Copies” created a mis- 
leading image in the eyes of scholars, one that ignored Heminge and 
Condell’s vocation as “theatre men.”’ An examination of the true original 
copy of a recent play by a living dramatist, Tennessee Williams, for ex- 
ample, will reveal at least four texts of The Glass Menagerie adapted for 
the talents of a particular set of actors, for a particular stage, at a par- 
ticular time. The result of literary scholarship has dimmed the theatrical 
values of Shakespeare, has given performances of the plays “the aspect 
of an empty ritual.” 


2761. Von Hofmannsthal, Hugo. ‘Eugene O'Neill” (trans. Barrett H. 
Clark), pp. 169-173. O’Neill’s plays are essentially of the theater, ‘‘clear- 
cut and sharp in outline, solidly constructed.” Their “structural power” 
is enhanced by “certain technical expedients,” for example “the 
tition of a word, a situation, or a motive.” The ‘dialogue is powerful, 
often direct, and frequently endowed with a brutal though picturesque 
lyricism.” Dialogue should possess the power to suggest the “very ap- 
pearance of the character” and should add movement or “‘suggestive 
mimetic action’ to the play. O’Neill’s dialogue is perhaps too direct, 
too simple. The final scenes of The Hairy Ape and The Emperor Jones 
are disappointing because the dramatist is unable ‘to make his dialogue 


a complete expression of human motives.” 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


VINDUET, XIV:3, 1960. 


2762. Kvam, Ragnar. “Lawrence Durrell,” pp. 232-240. Durrell’s Al- 
exandria tetralogy is the most important literary work published in 
England since the war. Its motif is the tragedy of our age, in which all 
values are exploded or in the process of Rr ig Thus the woman 
Clea is a being to whom everything is possible and everything is true. 


The setting is Alexandria, a city where all passions are conceivable, where 
man is both man and woman, and woman both woman and man. Each 
person contains within himself a Sodom and a Jerusalem, like the city 
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in which he lives. Durrell displays no moral indignation, not even when 
he describes the prostitution of children; he accepts life as it is and thus 
achieves artistic effects comparable to those of Dostoyevski. (In Nor- 
wegian) 

—M. S. Rostvig 


VOICES, No. 171, January-April 1960. 


2763. Derleth, August. ‘To Give Delight’ (rev.-art., Light and Dark, by 
Barbara Howe; Apples from Shinar, by Hyam Plutzick; A Dream of 
Governors, by Louis —— Saint Judas, by James Wright; Poets of 
Today VI, ed. John Hall Wheelock; Northwind and Other Poems, by 
Gene Baro; The Clothing’s New Emperor and Other Poems, by Donald 
Finkel; Poems, 1955-1958, by Walter Stone), pp. 42-47. “It is not often 
seven such superb poets are come upon together.” Baro’s uniformly good 
collection justifies the entire Poets of Today series. Finkel is occasionally 
obscure, but his poems command respect. Stone’s poems on married love 
are excellent, and all “his poems are unpretentious and magnificently de- 
tached.” James Wright is one of the most effective of contemporary poets. 
Simpson, except in his war poems, writes with charming simplicity 
and directness. Miss Howe’s work “‘is sleek and relaxed on the surface, 
all fire and alertness within.” Despite violence and the re-working of 
Hamlet’s material, Plutzick moves the reader in a profound way. 


2764. Turco, Lewis. “The Poet’s Court: Two Reviews” (rev.-art., Colo- 
nel Johnson’s Ride and Other Poems, by Robert Huff; Heart’s Needle, by 
W. D. Snodgrass), pp. 47-50. Neither Huff nor Snodgrass “particularly 
believes in visual image.” With mixed results Huff combines the pastoral 
and mechanical, but his best poems deal with mood and nature. His idea 
image is only weakly suggested. The total image of his poem “is pleasing, 
if too careful.” Snodgrass is more personal and “‘strikes a balance 
between sound and meaning.” His idea image is clearer, and “he touches 
a responsive chord often.” 


2765. Nathan, Leonard. “A Trio of Ladies’ (rev.-art., The Mother 
Beach, by Grace Elisabeth Allen; In Love with Time, by Laura Benet; A 
Sense of the World, by Elizabeth Jennings), pp. 52-54. Although Miss 
Benet is more professional than Miss Allen, “‘the lack of imaginative 
energy in both of these books prevents anything resembling depth and 
seriousness.” Most of Miss Jennings’s verse, ‘though accomplished and 
tasteful, gives the total impression of tenuousness, of vagueness hovering 
over that belies some of the clean cut endings.” Miss Jennings’s chief 
subject is “the fine shades of human relationships” and the difficulty of 
having any. Her treatment is so quiet there is danger no one will be 
excited enough to respond. 


2766. Wells, Henry W. ‘Three Distinct Species’ (rev.-art., A Stranger’s 
Privilege, by Robert Pack; Vermont Valley, by Walter Hard; Cold as a 
Dog and the Wind Northeast, by Ruth Moore), pp. 54-56. Of the three 
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very different poets, Pack is “the only voice that can conceivably be heard 
a generation or more from now.” His is a fine book despite some contri- 
vances and bookish references, and a sometimes fashionably tragic pose. 
Pack makes one optimistic for poetry. Hard’s book “‘is a dried-up water- 
bed of a tributary of Spoon River.” His treatment of Vermonters is a 
cliché of unattractive caricatures, but some charm emerges from his un- 
peopled landscapes. A few of Miss Moore's stanzas could appear in good 
poems. ‘The form is a sophisticated balladry, the mood that of a Madison 
Avenue boy looking down his nose at quaint lobstermen.” 


, No. 172, May-August 1960. 


2767. Wells, Henry W. ‘The Heavy and the Light” (rev.-art., The Sat- 
ires of Juvenal, by Rolfe Humphries; Ogden Nash: Verses from 1929 
On), pp. 36-38. Humphries’s version of Juvenal is “faithful, vigorous, 
trenchant.” While his long lines seem less than ideal, they should appeal 
more to contemporary readers than the usual rhymed pentameter couplets. 
A less powerful poet than Juvenal, Nash “shows considerable artistry and 
he possesses a wit and grace in social comment in some instances Horatian. 
Only sheer snobbery denies Nash an assured place in American verse.” 


2768. Turco, Lewis. “Four Books” (rev.-art., Selected Poems of Thomas 
Merton; A Water Walk by Villa D'Este, by Jean Garrigue; Portrait of 
Your Niece, by Carol Hall; Sonata for Frog and Man, by Peter Miller), 
pp. 39-42. Merton may come to be regarded as more than a ‘major minor 
poet.” ‘His language is direct, simple and beautiful.” His themes are not 
trivial; his imagination is free. Miss Garrigue, however, is a “very facile” 
and ‘‘good academic poet, but rather unexciting.” Much of what is true of 
Miss Hall is true of Miss Garrigue. Miss Hall is “not always honest to her 
emotion, uses a cross-word puzzle approach,” and scans unsatisfactorily, 
but in “Sons and Fathers” she has a real poem. Miller “lacks something 
cohesive in his poems.” 


2769. Spingarn, Lawrence P. ‘‘Stages of Pursuit’ (rev.-art., Gull Geo- 
metrics, by Amy Groesbeck; Clock and Bottle, by Sydney King Russell; 
The Rock Harbor, by Ronald Perry), pp. 42-46. All three poets are con- 
cerned with dead description. ‘The narrow scope of Miss Groesbeck and 
the educated uneasiness of Mr. Russell are preferable to the diluted trifles 
of Mr. Perry.” 


2770. Derleth, August. “Two Ladies of Poetry” (rev.-art., The Other 
Journey: Poems New and Selected, by Katherine Garrison Chapin; The 
Four Last Things: Collected Poems, by Sister M. Madaleva), pp. 47-49. 
Miss Chapin’s poems are all “‘poised, dexterous, and spontaneous.” Her 
title poem is ‘appreciably more successful than most long poems, a well- 
integrated, thoughtful, provocative poem.” Sister Madaleva’s deeply reli- 
gious poems are mature, forthright, moving, and great. 
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2771. Stefanile, Felix. ‘Lost Innocence, Lost Landscape’’ (rev.-art., Po- 
ems by John Tagliabue; Unit & Universe, by I. L. Salomon), pp. 49-50. 
Tagliabue’s poems are a welcome relief to the works of less daring prize- 
winners. His language is childlike but sophisticated, rich, gay, and often 
startlingly successful. While Salomon is “clear, natural and direct,’ his 
perfect short lyrics owe much to Robinson and Frost. Both Tabliabue 
and Salomon are promising. 


2772. Aldridge, Richard. ‘The First Six Macmillan Poets’ (rev.-att., 
The Crow and the Heart, by Hayden Carruth; Scrimshaw, by Winfield 
Townley Scott; Walls and Distances, by David Galler; Out in the Open, 
by Katherine Hoskins; The Self-Made Man, by Reed Whittemore; Graf- 
fiti, by Ramon Guthrie), pp. 51-53. Carruth and Scott are ambitious in 
their themes although sometimes labored. There is “much fine and fin- 
ished work” in Carruth’s book, and Scott’s book is ‘‘full of patches and 
stretches of writing” that is beautiful. Galler’s poetry should be appealing 
to a lover of the metaphysicals. Miss Hoskins creates ‘‘a little world 
whose strangeness and reality may be felt immediately upon entering.” 
Whittemore, read on his own terms, is wonderful, and successfully satirical 
and comic when he wishes to be. Perhaps other reviewers can find merit 
in Guthrie’s poetry. 


2773. Rosenberger, Francis Coleman. ‘‘A Fresh Look at Poetry’’ (rev.- 
att., Poetry: A Modern Guide to Its Understanding and Enjoyment, by 
Elizabeth Drew), pp. 53-55. This superb book (containing work of 100 
poets), is divided in two parts, dealing with skills of the poet and recur- 
ring themes of poetry. Miss Drew is ‘“‘an always saeuaal and articulate 
and often brilliant guide.” Feeling that the poets’ audience is lacking in 
an understanding of the heritage of poetry, she illuminates the specific 
poem as well as her subject. 

— Robert A. Davies 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, VI:1, March 1960. 


2774. White, William. “Walt Whitman Review Index: Vols. I-V 
(January 1955-December 1959),” pp. i-vi. 


2775. Allen, Gay Wilson. ‘Another Orbit in Whitman’s Reputation,” 
Pp. 3-4. Whitman’s reputation has risen again since 1955 after a _— 
of recession. The critical re-discoveries of Whitman are cyclic. Edmund 
Gosse in an essay in Leaves and Fruit (1927) declared that the first edi- 
tion of Leaves of Grass contains the essential Whitman; now Malcolm 
Cowley has made the same discovery. Another orbit in Whitman criticism 
has been completed. 


2776. Asselineau, Roger. ‘“Whitman in France in 1960,” pp. 4-5. Whit- 
man’s French reputation, always high, seems now to be even greater des- 
pite the finding of some French readers that his optimism is a bit naive 
and completely irrelevant in the 20th-century context. 
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2777. Bode, Carl. ‘Whitman at Oxbridge,” pp. 5-6. Whitman’s English 
reputation is high and secure. Besides being a great poet, Whitman “‘ful- 
fills the English stereotype of the American writer’: one who writes 
“simply, strongly, and for everyone.” 


2778. Chari, V. K. “Whitman and the Christian Sensibility,” pp. 6-7. 
Our major contemporary writers are preoccupied chiefly with the convic- 
tion of original sin and its resultant sense of guilt. Hence they see worth 
only in Whitman’s ‘‘death lyrics” and reject his poems of the self. But in 
fact, “Song of Myself” is the height of Whitman’s poetic achievement, 
celebrating not the personal ego “‘but an expansive, liberated state, into 
_— [Eliot, Joyce, and others} would probably have escaped had they 
own it.” 


2779. Eby, E. H. “The Future Looks at Walt Whitman,” pp. 8-9. Whit- 
man’s future reputation seems secure. His international esteem is increas- 
ing steadily; the academic world, sometimes grudgingly, generally accepts 
him as a major poet; and young American writers, called “‘beatniks” by 
the journalists, find him a prototype. It should be remembered that 
Whitman once received detractions similar to those received by the 
“beatnik” writers. 


2780. Hollis, C. Carroll. “Whitman in 1960,” pp. 9-11. Some critics 
think the 1855 edition, some the 1892 edition, of the Leaves is that 
which presents the essential Whitman. The 1860 edition, though Whit- 
man’s first deliberate arrangement of the poems, best succeds in identi- 
fying, through increasing specificness with each poem, the you, the poet’s 
ideal reader. 


2781. Holloway, Emory. “Why Whitman Lives,” pp. 11-12. Whit- 
man’s psychological complexity does not account for his continuing 
strong appeal as a poet. Nor is he so very much alive as a 99 because 
he fits the patterns of contemporary poetic criticism: he does not fit 
them. He is alive today because he rises above his ancestry, his psycho- 
logical complexity, and his personal associations, “and sings sub specie 
aeternitatis, as great poets should.” 


2782. Kahn Sholom J. ‘““Whitman’s Vision and Art,” pp. 12-14. Will 
Hayes’s neglected book, Walt Whitman: The Prophet of the New Era 
(London, 1920), in which “Song of Myself” is considered a ‘Sermon 
on the Mount,” suggests an angle of approach, now unfashionable 
thanks to Eliot, to the adequate understanding of the Leaves. A bal- 
anced view of Whitman integrates his prophetic role with all that schol- 
ars have learned about him as a man, a poet, a philosopher, and a critic. 
Whitman himself insisted that no one could get at his poetry who con- 
sidered his art more important than his message. 
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2783. Miller, James E., Jr. “Whitman, The Mystic Vagabond,” pp. 
14-15. Whitman as the Good Gray Poet was not accepted. But now, 
because of the current attraction of Oriental theosophies, he has become 
the “Mystic Vagabond” welcomed in the name of democracy and religion 
by the enervated American soul which, in a healthier state, Whitman 
had hoped (in the 1855 preface) would meet American poets half-way. 
Whitman remains the ‘‘Mystic Vagabond” because his mysticism is neither 
Christian nor Oriental — it is both, it is his own, and it is “peculiarly 
American.” 


2784. Stovall, Floyd. “Whitman in 1960,” p. 16. The “Beat Genera- 
tion,” it is said, has found a prophet in Whitman. Though he has 
found respectable friends in academic circles, Whitman has always ap- 
pealed to those who are radical or unconventional. Because he is all 
things to all men, in the prophet’s fashion, yet insists on being himself 
and not a party member, Whitman has assured the continuing indispensa- 


bility of his poetry. 


2785. White, William. ‘Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 17-18. 
— Thomas Brasher 


ERRATA 
In Item No. 2579, for Frailities read Frailties. 


In Item No. 2593, for Howards read Howard's. 
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